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INTRODUCTION 

Pictures  of  animals  drawn  on  bone  are  among  the 
first  records  of  man's  art  work.  The  artist  probably 
used  these  pictured  animals  to  tell  the  absent  neigh- 
bor where  he  had  gone  and  for  what  purpose.  Some 
of  the  drawings  are  exceedingly  life-like — one  of  an 
elephant  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  that  pachy- 
derm in  prehistoric  times.  So  you  see  the  making  of 
animal  pictures  is  an  inherited  instinct  in  artists. 
And  this  instinct  for  drawing  animals  expresses  itself 
most  truthfully  in  the  earliest  art  of  every  country. 
A  certain  spontaneity  is  necessary  to  portray  a  real 
animal.  The  early  artist  felt  this  instinctively  and 
the  great  masters  of  art  knew  it  through  training. 
Compare  the  animals  outlined  in  stone  on  Ti's  Tomb 
in  Egypt  (see  page  20),  and  Rembrandt's  Elephant 
(see  page  104)  outUned  in  charcoal — one  expresses 
the  spontaneous  artistic  instinct,  the  other  the  result 
of  intensified  mental  and  manual  training  and  both 
have  given  real,  alive  animals. 

The  fundamental  attributes  of  great  animal  pic- 
tures are  simplicity  and  truthfulness;  and  the  com- 
bination of  these  attributes  makes  for  famous  pictures 
of  real  animals  in  paint  and  stone. 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 
REAL  ANIMALS 


CHAPTER  I 

EGYPT 

Mr.  Ti,  of  Sakkarah,  Egypt,  was  a  most  interesting 
man.  You  have  not  heard  of  him?  Yes,  it  is  true 
that  he  lived  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago. 
Yet  many  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  for  his 
mastaba  or  tomb  was  found  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation  and  can  be  seen  at  Sakkarah 
to-day. 

It  was  the  custom  in  early  Egypt — this  was  the 
Fifth  Dynasty,  about  b.  c.  3566-3330 — for  kings  and 
men  of  high  estate  to  have  the  walls  of  their  tomb 
chambers  decorated  with  pictures  representing  events 
in  their  lives.  We  learn  from  the  scenes  on  Mr.  Ti's 
tomb  that  he  held  an  honorable  position  of  state  vmder 
three  of  the  nine  rulers  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  and  also 
that  he  served  in  important  rehgious  fimctions  at 
the  tomb  of  some  of  the  kings. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  events  pictured  on 
the  walls — and  probably  the  Honorable  Ti  superin- 
tended the  making  of  the  pictures  himself — are  in- 
cidents from  his  daily  life.     After  looking  at  these 
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pictures  we  feel  that  we  really  know  the  human  side 
of  this  great  man  who  lived  so  long  ago. 

In  the  pictures  Mr,  Ti  is  either  watching  some 
domestic  scene  or  taking  part  himself.  Look  at  the 
harvesters  at  work  (Fig.  i).  In  the  top  row  the  men 
are  cutting  grain  with  sickles,  a  reaping-hook  much 
like  those  we  use  to-day.  In  the  other  scenes  his 
overseers  are  driving  a  number  of  donkeys.  I  want 
you  to  look  closely  at  these  donkeys  for  they  are 
wonderfully  life-like.  The  men  are  having  no  easy 
task  to  keep  them  in  line.  Donkey-nature  was 
evidently  much  the  same  then  as  it  is  now.  One 
stubborn  fellow  is  determined  to  stop  to  eat  or  drink 
(Fig.  2).  A  driver  shouts  at  him,  "People  love  those 
who  go  quickly,  but  strike  the  lazy."  This  is  carved 
just  below  the  donkey  reHef — one  wonders  if  man- 
nature  was  the  same  then^as  now  and  if  so  was  that 
all  the  man  said? 

In  another  scene  Mr.  Ti  is  shooting  aquatic  birds 
with  a  queer  arrow  and  again  he  is  fishing,  while 
sitting  in  a  small  boat — the  j&sh  are  swimming  all 
around  the  frail  skiff.  Then  his  excellency  watches 
a  "Flock  of  Cranes"  driven  by  a  small  boy.  What 
beautiful  downy  birds  they  are  (Fig.  3) !    They  seem 
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Fig.  I — The  Harvesters.    Ti's  Tomb.    Sak- 
karah,  Eg>'pt. 


Fig.  2 — Donkeys  (detail).    Ti's  Tomb.    Sakkarah,  Egypt. 


Fig.  3— Flock  of  Cranes.    Ti's  Tomb.    Sakkarah, 
Egypt. 
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to  have  no  idea  of  being  driven  in  one  direction. 
One  you  see  has  the  impudence  to  face  his  keeper 
and  snip  at  a  bug.  Possibly  the  artist  has  used  his 
artist's  license  to  make  a  picture,  even  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  boy.  In  one  relief  the  geese  tenders 
are  fattening  their  flock  by  cramming  the  geese  with 
large  pills — a  very  comical  scene,  as  the  geese  are  in 
great  agitation  over  the  unusual  treatment. 

Probably  you  will  ask  why  all  these  domestic 
scenes  were  pictured  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  chamber 
and  shut  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  living?  Well,  I 
will  tell  you.  The  Egyptians  had  a  very  strange  be- 
lief about  the  life  after  death.  They  beheved  that 
the  soul — the  Ba,  they  called  it — when  it  left  the  body 
at  death  wandered  unceasingly  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  at  various  stages  of  its  wandering  the 
Ba  wished  to  visit  its  old  home — the  body.  In 
order  that  the  Ba  should  never  make  any  mistake 
and  enter  any  other  body  than  its  own,  the  tomb 
chamber  was  covered  with  pictures,  in  reUef  and 
color,  of  scenes  from  the  daily  Ufe  of  the  person 
before  the  soul  left  the  body.  The  more  numerous 
and  realistic  these  pictures  the  more  certain  was  the 
Ba  to  find  its  old  home.    Then,  too,  food  and  drink 
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were  left  to  make  the  Ba  feel  still  more  at  home 
on  its  return. 

In  these  pictures  the  domestic  animals  were  es- 
pecially realistic.  The  artist  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  show  his  real  genius  in  making  them,  but 
in  his  picturing  of  men  he  was  held  down  to  a  pre- 
scribed form.  Most  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
the  tomb  chambers  were  carved  in  low  rehef  and 
then  stained  and  occasionally  there  was  a  painted 
scene.  As  the  latter  was  not  a  permanent  process 
only  a  few  remain  perfect.  One  scene,  "A  Procession 
of  Geese"  (Fig.  4)  at  Medimi,  west  of  the  Nile,  is 
even  older  than  the  pictures  on  Ti's  tomb.  It  is  re- 
corded on  the  wall  with  the  geese  that  200,000  ani- 
mals were  captured  on  an  expedition  into  the  Sudan 
and  brought  back  to  Egypt.  Among  them  were 
oxen,  cows,  goats  and  probably  geese. 

All  these  pictures  of  donkeys  and  cranes  and 
geese  and  goats  (Fig.  5)  and  other  animals  show  such 
intimate  and  loving  knowledge  of  them  that  we  are 
led  to  beHeve  that  those  old  Egyptians  must  have 
had  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
At  least  the  artist  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  real  animal 
even  though  he  pictured  him  with  the  simplest  Unes. 


Fig.  4 — Geese  of  Medum.     Museum  of  Cairo,  Egypl. 


Fig.  5 — Goat?  and  Other  Animals. 
Louvre,  Paris. 


Fig.  6 — Scarabs.    Courtcsv  of  .Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
vr^,.^  v„,i,  /■':»,. 
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The  Scarab,  Ateuchus  Sacer,  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  is  a  stone  model  of  a  beetle — an  insect 
having  cased  wings.  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
an  Egyptian  Scarab  is  not  a  beetle  embalmed  or 
mummified.  The  ancient  people  of  Egypt  wor- 
shiped the  beetle  as  an  emblem  of  fertility  and  of  the 
resurrection.  This  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  young  are  found  in  round  balls  of  earth. 
You  see  a  beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  moist  dung  and 
then  rolls  the  mass  in  the  dust  to  form  a  ball  about 
the  size  of  an  alley  marble  and  buries  it.  You 
no  doubt  have  seen  beetles  rolling  their  ball-cradles 
along  the  ground  with  their  hind  legs  and  possibly 
you  have  opened  a  ball  and  foimd  the  baby  beetles 
in  it. 

The  Egyptian  scarab  is  a  gem  cut  like  a  beetle 
on  top  and  side,  with  legs  tucked  under,  and  en- 
graved on  the  underside  with  designs  representing 
names  and  mottoes  (Fig.  6).  Those  in  the  illustration 
were  made  between  1600  to  1400  b.  c.  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Dynasty.  The  carving  on  most  of  these  are 
the  names  of  the  gods  Ptah  and  Amen  Ra.  The  one 
with  the  least  carving — the  third  one  in  the  middle 
row — ^is   a   motto   and   reads   "Everything   good." 
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The  second  one  in  the  last  row  is  curious  for  it  shows 
the  beetles'  legs  represented  by  human  bodies — not 
unlike  some  of  our  drawing  to-day,  is  it?  A  genuine 
scarab  is  one  made  at  the  time  of  the  date  inscribed 
on  it.  It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  in  them,  for  to-day 
scarabs  are  made  wholesale  and  buried  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  age  and  then  sold  to  the  imsus- 
pecting  tourist  as  genuine.  When  you  go  to  Egypt 
beware  of  fake  scarabs.  The  size  of  a  scarab  varies 
from  a  monstrous  black  rock  about  four  feet  long, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the  tiniest  gems  cut 
in  semiprecious  stones. 


Fig.  7 — Ass\'rian  Lion.     British  Museum,  London. 


Fig.  8 — VVoumled  Assyrian  Lioness.     British  Museum,  London. 


CHAPTER  II 

ASSYRIA 

We  will  now  go  up  into  Assyria  and  look  at  some 
of  the  animals  that  this  people  loved  to  have  pic- 
tured for  them.  But  instead  of  finding  these  pictures 
on  the  tomb-chambers  we  wUl  find  them  on  the  pal- 
aces and  temples.  And,  also,  instead  of  being  left 
in  Assyria,  as  much  of  the  Egyptian  sculpture  is 
left  on  native  soil,  we  will  find  most  of  Assyrian 
sculpture  in  the  museimis  of  Europe. 

First  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  lions  that  were 
used  so  commonly  to  guard  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  Assyria.  Take  this  splendid  "Lion"  (Fig.  7)  that 
once  guarded  a  small  building,  at  Nimroud.  Look 
at  it  carefully  and  you  will  find  that  the  sculptor  has 
really  pictured  two  distinct  lions.  If  you  stand  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  snarling  beast  you  are  at  once 
awed  by  the  fierce  open  jaws  and  defiant  attitude. 
In  fact  it  would  take  real  courage  to  get  by  a  row  of 
such  guardians.  But  after  you  have  once  passed  the 
threatening  monster  see  how  changed  he  is.    Looked 

at  from  the  side  he  seems  to  be  calmly  walking  away. 

23 
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The  sculptor  has  secured  this  effect  by  adding  a 
fifth  leg,  placed  on  the  side.  In  front  only  the  two 
forward  legs,  braced  for  an  attack,  are  visible  while 
the  side  view  shows  the  lion  with  four  legs  in  the  act 
of  walking.  This  curious  device  is  very  reahstic  and 
shows  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  sculp- 
tor. 

Possibly  one  of  the  finest  reliefs  of  animal  life  in 
all  sculpture  is  the  "Wounded  Lioness"  (Fig.  8), 
found  on  the  palace  walls  of  King  Ashur-bani-pal,  at 
Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  blind 
girl  once  said  to  me,  as  she  ran  her  finger  tips  lightly 
over  the  head  of  the  relief,  "See  how  angry  she  is 
because  she  is  helpless,"  Sure  enough  the  lioness  is 
helpless.  She  probably  feels  the  sting  of  the  shoulder 
wound,  but  the  other  arrows  have  paralyzed  the 
spinal  cord  and  she  feels  only  the  weight  of  the 
dragging  body  as  she  tries  to  move  forward  on  her 
fore  legs.  Isn't  she  a  superb  creature,  and  yet  how 
few  lines  tell  the  whole  story  of  her  helplessness! 
No  wonder  the  Uon  is  called  "the  hero  of  Assyrian 
art." 

King  Ashur-bani-pal  of  Assyria  (668-626  b.  c.)  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  many  of  the  hunting  scenes  were 


Fig.  9 — Assyrian  Hunting  Dogs.     British  Aiuscum,  Lcmdc 
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pictured  in  very  low-relief  on  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
Nineveh.  Probably  Jonah  saw  these  pictures  when 
he  went  to  Nineveh.  How  we  wish  we  could  have 
heard  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  "Wounded 
Lioness,"  and  other  pictures  he  saw! 

Another  animal  reUef  shows  "Hunting  Dogs" 
(Fig.  9)  held  in  leash  by  their  keepers.  The  dogs 
are  so  huge  in  the  relief  that,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  enlarged  by  the  sculp- 
tor, but  the  impress  of  an  immense  paw,  foimd  in  the 
clay  at  Khosabad,  has  proved  that  enormous  dogs 
wandered  at  will  about  the  palaces  of  Assyria.  Look 
at  the  physical  effort  necessary  for  the  keeper  to 
hold  the  powerful  beasts!  They  snarl  and  strain  as 
though  the  prey  were  near  at  hand,  and,  when  they 
are  free  they  plunge  forward,  attacking  a  lion  or  an 
ass  with  such  fury  that  soon  the  beast  is  down  and 
the  dogs  have  made  short  work  of  it. 

The  story  of  the  himt,  pictured  on  the  slabs  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  is  wonderfully  inter- 
esting and  realistic.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  animals 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria  when  you  visit  the  British 
Museum. 


CHAPTER  III 

ANCIENT  GREECE 

Ancient  Troy  and  all  the  wonderful  stories  of 
the  Greek  heroes  told  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
thought  to  be  fairy  tales  until  less  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Fortunately  for  us  a  little  German  lad,  Henry 
Schliemann,  read  the  fascinating  stories  of  Homer 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  and  believed  in  Homer. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  when  he  grew  to  manhood 
he  would  find  the  old  cities  and  reveal  the  treasures 
described.  Of  course  no  one  believed  him,  but  he 
clung  to  his  faith  in  Homer.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
kept  the  one  object  before  him,  to  go  to  Greece  and 
prove  that  Homer  was  true.    And  go  he  did! 

At  Mycenae,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  a  colos- 
sal stone  gateway,  surmounted  by  two  lionesses  in 
relief  (Fig.  lo),  has  for  centuries  pointed  out  to  trav- 
elers that  something  of  tremendous  interest  was  hid- 
den beneath  the  mass  of  ruins  it  guarded.  Even 
Pausanias,  way  back  in  the  second  century,  mentions 
the  gateway,  but  Henry  Schliemann  was  the  man 
who  believed  that  those  wonderful  stone  lionesses 
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guarding  the  Acropolis  were  real  guideposts  to  hidden 
treasures.  And  sure  enough  his  pick  and  shovel 
brought  to  light  not  only  treasures  of  gold  of  rare 
workmanship  but  the  cofl&n  of  the  great  Agamemnon 
himself.  You  see  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  look 
at  these  stone  sentinels  that  have  kept  such 
faithful  watch  for  probably  more  than  three 
millenniums. 

Yes,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  heads  are  gone,  but  Schlie- 
mann  says  that  they  were  not  broken  off  as  was  gen- 
erally believed.  The  heads  were  small,  probably  of 
bronze,  and  facing  the  spectator.  The  bodies  of 
the  lionesses  are  in  relief  on  a  triangular  slab  of 
breccia,  a  rock-like  conglomerate  formed  of  angular 
stones  instead  of  round  ones,  cemented  together. 
The  size  of  the  slab  is  lo  feet  high,  12  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  thick.  The  animals  face  each  other  with 
their  fore  paws  resting  on  an  altar  and  a  column 
rising  between  them — the  column  may  refer  to  sun 
or  fire  worship.  Lions  were  the  ancient  guardians 
of  fire  worship  and  were  sacred  to  Rhea,  mother  of 
the  gods.  Pelops,  the  discoverer  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
came  from  Phrygia  where  Rhea  was  specially  wor- 
shiped.    Pelops  brought  the  cult  of  Rhea  worship 
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with  him  and  the  two  lionesses  may  be  either  sacred 
to  the  goddess  or  symbols  of  the  powerful  dynasty 
of  Pelops. 

Lions  were  pictured  again  and  again  on  the  sword 
blades  and  gems  found  at  Mycenae,  The  pictures 
sometimes  show  a  lion  hunt  and  again  represent  the 
beasts  as  guardians,  as  in  the  lion-gate.  The  lion 
in  ancient  Greek  art  holds  much  the  same  place  that 
it  did  in  the  Assyrian  art  of  Nimroud  and  Nineveh 
four  hundred  years  later.  We  are  constantly  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  lifelikeness  of  these  animals. 
Who  were  these  artists  and  where  did  they  come  from? 
If  the  superb  guardians  above  the  gate  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  highest  point  of  the  city  of  Mycenae,  had 
their  original  heads  and  we  were  standing  outside  the 
gate  knocking  for  admittance,  I  imagine  we  would 
carry  ourselves  very  circumspectly  so  as  not  to 
offend  them. 

In  Lykia,  Asia  Minor,  were  found  some  wonder- 
fully real  domestic  animals  cut  in  very  low  relief 
on  slabs  built  into  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
town  of  Xanthos.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  slab 
with  "Cocks  and  Hens"  (Fig.  ii)  that  might  well  vie 
with  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  barnyard.    One  won- 


Fig.  II — Cocks  and  Hens.     Hrilish  Museum,  London. 
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Fig.  12 — M.)unled  \  )Ulhs.      Ilniish  Museum,  London. 
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ders  if  the  artist  saw  these  chickens  in  his  own  barn- 
yard or  if  the  cocks  were  pitted  against  each  other 
by  cock  fanciers.  Looking  at  the  whole  frieze  we 
find  six  cocks  and  five  hens.  Some  are  shown  pick- 
ing up  food,  others  standing  still  as  though  posing 
for  their  pictures,  while  still  others  are  fighting. 
The  work  is  reahstic  and  shows  a  careful  study  of 
nature.  The  studio  of  this  artist  was  certainly  the 
great  out-of-doors. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Xanthos  were  not 
Greeks  but  the  sculpture  found  there  is  of  Greek 
workmanship.  As  the  Persians  nearly  destroyed 
Xanthos  in  546  b.  c.  it  is  probable  that  this  frieze  of 
cocks  and  hens,  and  other  works  found  by  George 
Fellows  in  his  excavations  in  Lykia,  were  made  before 
the  Persians  came.  It  was  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
Lykia,  that  Schliemann  found  old  Troy  under  six 
cities  and  towns.  Possibly  Agamemnon  coming  into 
Asia  Minor  to  rescue  Helen  from  Paris  was  simply 
one  of  many  exploits  of  the  Greeks  on  the  main  land 
of  Asia,  and  very  naturally  many  works  of  art  were 
made  by  the  Greeks  while  there.  The  human  figures 
that  these  early  artists  made,  were  curious  and  crude, 
yet  the  animals  of  the  woods  and  barnyard  are  wonder- 
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fully  true  to  life.  It  is  always  true  that  the  earliest 
art  of  a  country  is  the  simplest  and  most  artistic. 
Only  when  people  begin  to  assume  an  unreal  manner 
of  work  do  they  become  stiff  and  artificial.  Working 
by  arbitrary  rules  crushes  out  the  individuality  of 
the  artist  and  his  work  becomes  dead  and  formal. 
The  early  artist  expressed  his  natural  birthright  in 
his  own  ,way,  but  as  civiKzation  advanced  tyrants 
insisted  'pn  regulating  every  man's  work  until  the 
individual  worker  rebelled  and  native  talent  again 
triumphed.  This  process  of  development  covers  long 
periods  of  time. 

In  Greece  the  highest  state  of  perfection  was 
reached  during  the  days  of  Pericles.  In  a  sense, 
the  Persians  were  the  cause  of  this  perfection.  When 
the  Persians,  under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  swept  down 
into  Greece  they  were  met  by  men  of  equal  prowess, 
as  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  (490  b.  c.) 
and  Salamis  (480  b.  c.)  testify;  but  just  after  the 
latter  battle  the  Persians  succeeded  in  capturing 
Athens,  Xerxes  was  so  delighted  with  the  wonderful 
works  of  art  he  found  in  the  city  that  he  carried 
many  of  them  ofE  to  his  own  country.  But,  alas,  he 
destroyed  a  greater  number  and  when,  in  a  very 


Fig.  13 — Head  of  Selene's  Horse.     British  Museum,  London. 
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short  time,  he  was  routed  from  the  city  he  left  the 
Acropolis  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin. 

The  Greeks  instead  of  folding  their  hands  and  cry- 
ing over  the  ruin  began  at  once  to  rebuild  and  re- 
decorate their  city.  Pericles,  the  leader  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  became  the  ruler.  He  at  once  appointed 
Pheidias  superintendent  of  all  the  work.  This  was 
a  wonderful  choice!  In  Pheidias  the  ancient  art 
world  reached  its  highest  perfection  and  no  one  has 
ever  surpassed  his  work. 

Of  the  buildings  erected  at  this  time  the  Par- 
thenon stood  par  excellence.  Of  the  sculpture  on 
the  Parthenon  we  are  specially  interested  in  the 
"Procession  of  Mounted  Youths"  (Fig.  12),  on  the 
frieze  in  the  British  Museum.  The  young  men  of 
Athens  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  nation  and,  nat- 
urally, their  horses  shared  in  the  honors  they  re- 
ceived. Magnificent  animals  they  are  too!  Al- 
though cut  in  low  relief  they  have  all  the  high  spir- 
ited restiveness  of  noble-born  horses. 

In  this  frieze  that  ran  around  the  main  building 
inside  the  veranda  were  represented  animals  for 
sacrifice — cattle,  sheep,  etc. — used  in  the  annual 
feast  to  Athena,   the   goddess   of  Athens.     These 
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sculptured  scenes  show  us  what  splendid  domestic 
animals  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  pos- 
sessed. Pericles,  in  choosing  Pheidias  to  take  charge 
of  the  rebuilding  and  beautifying  of  Athens,  made  that 
city  the  wonder  of  the  ages.  No  artist  ever  carved 
more  noble  human  beings  and  no  one  saw  the  do- 
mestic animal  with  more  love  of  the  real  animal. 
Look  carefully  at  the  "Head  of  Selene's  Horse" 
(Fig.  13),  British  Museum.  The  delicate  pink  color 
is  still  in  the  nostrils.  Surely  the  flesh  quivers  as  we 
watch  the  blood  pulse  through  the  veins.  Only  the 
heads  of  Selene's  horses  are  left  that  once  adorned 
the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Selene,  you  re- 
member, was  the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  Pheidias 
represents  her  driving  her  horses  into  the  sea.  If 
only  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  seen  those 
marvelous  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  their  prime! 
We  could  weep  barrels  of  tears  that  through  the 
wickedness  of  man  works  so  precious  could  be  de- 
stroyed! But  broken  and  fragmentary  as  the  re- 
maining statues  are,  they  still  contain  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  good  art. 

At  Venice  in  front  of  the  Arsenal  is  a  lion  that 
attracts  us  (Fig.  14).    Its  history  is  wrapped  in  mys- 
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tery  and  yet  we  can  wonder  about  him.  In  1835, 
when  Athens  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  government, 
the  very  name  of  the  Piraeus,  its  ancient  seaport,  was 
forgotten.  A  group  of  fishermen's  huts  on  the  an- 
cient site  was  called  Porto  Leone.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  four  Hons  had  stood  guard  there  until 
1687  when  the  Venetians  carried  them  off  and  placed 
them  in  front  of  the  Arsenal.  As  the  Piraeus  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sulla  in  86  b.  c.  and  never  regained  its 
importance  until  over  nineteen  hundred  years  after- 
ward, we  naturally  date  the  lions  before  Sulla's  time, 
and  probably  they  go  as  far  back  as  Pheidias,  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  Piraeus  was  first  fortified. 

The  Hons  are  made  of  marble  from  the  mountain 
of  Pentalicus,  twelve  miles  from  Athens.  As  a 
watchman  nothing  could  be  more  trustworthy  than 
this  dignified  immovable  guard.  No  wonder  the  har- 
bor was  called  Porto  Leone. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  remains  of  the  Mauso- 
leum erected  by  Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus.  Again 
only  fragments  are  left  but  those  show  us  something 
of  the  size  and  number  of  horses  and  lions  used  in  its 
decoration.  You  remember  that  the  lion  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
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Halicarnassus  was  the  chief  city.  The  story  is  told 
that  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  just  north  of  Halicarnassus, 
there  lived,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  king  by  the 
name  of  Meles.  Meles  had  a  very  famous  lion.  He 
was  told  that  no  enemy  could  prevail  against  Sardis 
if  his  Hon  were  carried  entirely  around  its  walls. 
Unfortunately  Meles  thought  that  the  part  of  the 
city  built  on  a  high,  precipitous  rock  was  safe  and  did 
not  have  the  lion  taken  around  that  part.  Later  at 
that  point  the  enemy  entered  Sardis  and  destroyed 
it.  Probably  the  large  number  of  lions  at  Halicar- 
nassus surrounded  the  Mausoleum  or  formed  a  guar- 
dian entrance-way  to  the  tomb  in  memory  of  Meles' 
lion.  The  one  in  the  picture  (Fig.  15)  is  one  of  a 
pair  facing  each  other.  Though  badly  broken  he 
must  have  been  a  splendid  specimen  when  the  mon- 
ument was  new.  As  you  know,  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  Artemisia  352  b.  c,  in  memory 
of  her  husband  Mausolos.  Our  word  mausoleum  is 
from  the  name  of  that  marvelous  monument.  Arte- 
misia loved  her  husband  so  dearly  that  it  is  said  she 
sprinkled  his  ashes  in  her  wine  and  drank  it  that  she 
herself  might  be  his  tomb. 
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In  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City,  is 
a  lion  of  special  interest  (Fig.  i6).  Again  we  have  a 
guardian  lion  but,  from  the  rough  unworked  mane 
under  his  chin,  he  must  have  guarded  a  doorway 
with  his  head  bent  down  and  his  jaws  wide  open. 
No  one  could  sneak  in  unobserved  while  this  Hon 
stood  his  ground.  The  lion  is  of  Greek  workmanship, 
probably  Asiatic  Greek,  and  may  be  about  the  age 
of  the  mausoleum  Hons.  It  is  said  that  lions  roamed 
the  forests  of  Asia  Minor  long  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared in  Greece.  The  sculptors  of  Asia  Minor 
show  that  they  modeled  their  Hons  after  a  study  of 
the  real  animal. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANCIENT  GREECE  (Continued) 

If  you  will  examine  carefully  the  young  god,  in 

the  statue  of  "Apollo  and  the  Lizard"   (Fig.   17), 

you  will  find  that  he  is  looking  at  the  Uttle  animal — 

if  he  sees  him  at  all — in  a  very  absent-minded  sort 

of  manner.     No  Httle  creature  as  shy  as  a  lizard 

would  run  up  a  tree  trunk  so  close  to  a  boy  if  the 

boy  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  him.     Is  it 

not  more  Ukely  that  Apollo  has  stood  such  a  long 

time  dreaming  that  the  lizard  does  not  know  that  he 

is  a  living  boy?    To  him  the  boy  and  the  tree  trunk 

are  both  immovable.    This  statue  used  to  be  called 

<* Apollo  Sauroktonos"  or  "Apollo  the  Lizard  Killer," 

but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  that  title  is  incorrect. 

Praxiteles,  who  made  the  original  bronze  of  this 

marble  copy,  was  noted  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of 

his  work.    In  fact  ancient  writers,  particularly  PUny 

and  Pausanias,  mention  many  times  that  his  statues 

were  so  marvelous  in  beauty  of  form  that  people 

went  miles  to  see  them.     One  statement  is  made 

that  the  people  of  Cnidos,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  so 
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attached  to  an  Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles  that  they 
would  not  part  with  it  to  relieve  their  city  from  a 
burden  of  debt. 

Praxiteles  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  about 
fifty  years  later  than  Pheidias,  and  did  much  of  his 
work  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Unlike  Pheidias,  who  made  groups  of  the  more  dig- 
nified gods  and  goddesses — Zeus,  Athena,  and  Posei- 
don— to  adorn  temples,  Praxiteles  carved  single  fig- 
ures of  the  pleasure-loving  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
Aphrodite,  Hermes  and  Eros.  Naturally,  beauty  of 
form  and  grace  of  manner  belonged  to  the  deities 
of  love  and  music  and  the  dance.  Now  look  again 
at  Apollo  and  his  nimble  friend.  Do  you  not  see 
the  same  curving  Unes  in  the  body  of  each?  The 
sculptor  certainly  understood  the  quick,  gliding  mo- 
tion of  the  hzard.  Have  you  not  watched  the  agile 
little  fellow  dart  hither  and  yon  over  stone  walls 
and  tree  trunks  with  just  the  same  grace  of  motion 
of  this  lizard?    This  statue  is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  story  of  Meleager  kiUing  the  wild  boar  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiful  in  all  mythology.  As  we  look  at 
the  group  of  "Meleager  and  Dog  and  Boar's  Head" 
(Fig.  i8),  in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  a  great  pity  fills 
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our  hearts  that  one  so  young  and  true  should  have 
perished  in  such  a  cruel  manner.  When  Meleager 
was  born  the  three  Destinies  told  his  mother,  Althea, 
queen  of  Calydon,  that  the  boy  would  Hve  only  so 
long  as  a  brand  then  burning  in  the  fire  should  last. 
His  mother  snatched  the  stick  from  the  flames,  put 
out  the  fire  and  carefully  laid  it  away. 

Just  as  Meleager  reached  manhood  a  wild  boar, 
sent  by  jealous  Artemis  (Diana),  was  destroying  the 
crops  of  Calydon  far  and  wide.  No  one  seemed  able 
to  capture  the  ferocious  beast,  until  Meleager  came 
forward  as  leader  and  the  heroes  of  Greece  joined 
him — his  mother's  brothers  among  them. 

With  the  heroes  came  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Ata- 
lanta,  and  when  Meleager  saw  her  he  loved  her. 
Atalanta's  arrow  was  the  first  to  wound  the  boar 
and  Meleager's  spear  gave  the  death  thrust.  It  was 
most  natural  that  Meleager  should  present  the  head 
and  rough  skin  of  the  slain  boar  to  the  beautiful 
maiden  who  had  won  his  love.  This  act,  however, 
filled  the  other  contestants  with  envy  and  hate.  His 
uncles  in  their  anger  snatched  the  trophies  from 
Atalanta;  this  so  enraged  Meleager  that  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  their  hearts. 
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When  his  mother  learned  the  result  of  the  day's 
hunt  she  was  torn  with  anguish  between  a  sister's 
grief  for  her  brothers  and  a  mother's  love  for  her  son. 
At  last  her  grief  triumphed.  She  threw  the  brand, 
that  she  had  so  carefully  cherished  for  years,  into 
the  fire  and  watched  it  burn,  though  she  knew  that 
its  destruction  meant  the  death  of  her  son.  As  it 
was  burning  Meleager  suddenly  felt  a  terrible  burning 
pain  within  him  and  in  great  agony  called  upon  his 
loved  ones,  Uttle  realizing  that  it  was  his  own  mother 
who  was  causing  his  death.  When  the  last  spark 
was  out  and  Meleager  had  drawn  his  last  breath, 
his  mother  in  wild  grief  killed  herself. 

Though  Meleager  is  always  thought  of  as  the  hero 
who  delivered  Calydon  from  the  monster  boar,  the 
boar's  head,  in  the  marble  group,  was  probably  added 
by  a  later  sculptor. 

The  original  group  of  "Ganymede  and  the  Eagle" 
(Fig.  19)  was  made  by  Leochares,  a  sculptor  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Pliny  said 
of  this  group  of  the  sculptor,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago: 

"He  carved  the  eagle  so  that  the  bird  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  prize  he  was  snatching  in  Ganymede 
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and  the  importance  of  the  gods  to  whom  he  was  to 
bring  him.  Laying  hold  of  the  boy  where  the  drapery 
lessened  the  sharpness  of  his  talons,  he  was  yet  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  him  even  by  this  gentle  touch."  It 
may  be,  as  the  old  Greek  myth  says,  that  the  eagle 
was  the  great  Zeus  himself  who  came  down  to  Mount 
Ida  for  the  beautiful  Trojan  boy  and  bore  him  up 
to  heaven  to  be  his  cup  bearer  in  the  place  of  Hebe, 
who  resigned  the  position  when  she  married  Hercules. 
Possibly  the  dog  was  added  to  the  marble  copy,  but 
isn't  he  fine?  Every  line  of  his  upstretched  body  ex- 
presses his  great  grief  that  he  is  left  behind.  We  can 
all  but  hear  his  plaintive  bark  as  he  watches  the  up- 
ward flight  of  his  companion.  The  group  is  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 

As  we  look  at  the  serpents  strangling  "Laocoon 
and  his  two  Sons"  (Fig.  20)  our  flesh  recoils  at  the 
touch  of  the  monsters.  Whether  Laocoon  was 
guilty  of  some  crime  or  only  the  innocent  victim 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know.  One  story  says  that  he  was  offering  sacri- 
fices at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Troy  at  the  time  the 
wooden  horse  was  standing  outside  the  walls.  He 
pleaded    with    the   Trojans,    Homer    says,    not   to 
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admit    the    horse    within   the    gates   of   the    city, 
exclaiming: 

"For  my  part  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they 
offer  gifts."  The  Trojans  would  not  listen  and  just 
as  the  wooden  horse  was  taken  into  the  city  Neptune, 
an  enemy  of  the  Trojans,  sent  two  serpents  to  de- 
stroy Laocoon  and  his  sons  at  the  very  altar  where 
the  father  was  offering  the  sacrificial  steer.  The 
agony  of  the  father  is  intense.  His  efforts  to  save 
the  sons  from  the  terrible  monsters  are  in  vain. 

The  group  is  wrongly  restored;  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  should  be  thrown  back  with  his  hand  on 
his  head  and  the  raised  arm  of  the  younger  son 
should  fall  limp  at  his  side  as  his  life  is  almost  gone. 
This  would  restore  the  group  to  its  original  pyramidal 
shape.  We  realize  the  horror  of  it  all  when  we  stand 
before  the  marble  group  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.  The 
skill  of  the  artists  in  depicting  the  twisting,  strang- 
ling power  of  the  serpents,  offset  by  the  imploring, 
helpless  sons  and  the  fruitless  but  agonized  efforts  of 
the  father,  is  marvelous.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
to  look  at,  yet  we  feel  the  wonderful  genius  of  Age- 
sander  and  his  two  sons,  Polydoros  and  Anthenodoros, 
of  Rhodes,  who  made  the  group.    The  sculpture  was 
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found  near  the  Baths  of  Titus,  in  Rome,  in  1506. 
Michael  Angelo  declared  it  "a  marvel  of  art." 

You  may  recall  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse 
and  how  the  wily  Greeks  sent  a  spy  in  great  haste 
to  the  Trojans.  All  out  of  breath  he  told  them 
that  the  huge  horse  was  an  offering  to  the  gods  to 
secure  the  Greeks  a  safe  journey  back  home.  He 
intimated  that  its  immense  size  was  to  prevent  the 
Trojans  from  taking  it  into  their  city  and  thus  se- 
curing a  blessing.  Naturally,  the  Trojans  now  wanted 
it  more  than  ever  and  soon  had  an  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  it  within  the  walls.  At  night  the 
Greeks,  who  were  hidden  within  the  horse,  stole  out, 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  set  fire  to  the  city;  thus 
ended  the  Trojan  war. 

The  "Boy  and  the  Goose"  (Fig.  21)  tells  us  the 
story  of  the  child's  playmates  in  Greece.  Instead 
of  the  cat  it  is  the  goose  that  is  teased  and  tormented 
in  the  back  yards  of  the  Greek  home.  This  sport 
is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  when  Boethos,  according  to  Pliny,  made  a 
bronze  group  of  a  boy  strangling  a  goose.  See  how 
well  the  sculptor  understood  the  perfect  physical 
child  and  the  healthy  animal  of  the  barnyard.    Pos- 


Fig.  21 — Boy  and  the  Goose.     Boethos.     Glyptothek,  Munich. 
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sibly  these  two  were  the  prize  winners  in  the  baby 
and  animal  shows  of  the  day.  At  least  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  babies  and  the  dumb  beasts  were  not 
neglected  in  those  far-off  days.  Look  at  the  chubby 
legs  set  wide  apart  to  brace  against  the  weight  of 
the  plump  goose  and  see  how  tight  the  baby  arms 
hug  the  neck, — in  fact  the  goose  is  gasping  for  its 
last  breath  unless  the  little  fellow  stops  his  fun  in 
time.  We  laugh  at  the  contest,  for  the  baby  is  so 
earnest  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist. 
Only  a  moment  ago  the  goose  was  hissing  and  flying 
at  him  with  wings  flapping  and  mouth  wide  open, 
and  now  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  boy.  Bravo,  my 
little  fellow!  you  are  just  as  amusing  to-day  as  you 
were  two  centuries  b.  c. 

There  are  replicas  of  the  "Boy  and  the  Goose" 
in  many  of  the  galleries  of  Europe.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  in  the  various  groups  is  unlike, 
yet  the  same  realism  is  found  in  each.  No  doubt 
but  Boethos  watched  many  a  boy  with  his  feath- 
ered playmate  and  probably  often  entered  into  the 
sport  himself  as  champion,  first  of  the  boy,  to  pro- 
tect his  tender  flesh  from  the  sharp  bill,  then  to 
save  the  goose  from  being  strangled.    Boethos  made 
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a  number  of  statues  of  children.  The  famous  "Boy 
with  a  Thorn  in  his  Foot"  is  probably  a  copy  of  an 
original  by  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

ANCIENT  GREECE  {Continued) 
The  "Traveled  Horses,"  of  Venice  (Fig.  22),  have 
had  one  of  the  most  exciting  histories  of  any  horses 
in  all  art.  Just  how  old  they  are,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  possibly  they  belong  to  the  school  of  the  sculptor 
Lysippos,  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  They  are  made  of 
Corinthian  brass  and  are  the  most  ancient  horses  in 
existence  belonging  to  the  quadriga— a  two-wheeled 
chariot  with  four  horses  abreast.  They  probably 
fronted  a  temple  in  Corinth.  When  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, Mummius,  in  146  b.  c,  landed  his  forces  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  he  burned  the  city  of  Corinth 
and  transported  its  works  of  art  to  Rome,  and  thus 
began  the  travels  of  the  bronze  horses. 

At  Rome  they  were  set  up  in  the  senate  square, 
but  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
were  moved  to  the  arch  of  Nero  and  then  to  that  of 
Trajan.  When  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  330  A.  D.,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  city 

to  Constantinople.     Of  course  nothing  could  adorn 
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the  newly  named  city  better  than  the  bronze  horses, 
so  they  traveled  from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 

They  remained  for  nearly  nine  hmidred  years  in 
the  younger  Rome.  But  when  Venice  became  one 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world  Doge  Dandolo,  in 
1204,  carried  the  precious  horses  from  Constantinople 
to  the  queen  city  of  the  Adriatic  and  placed  them 
above  the  principal  entrance  to  San  Marco.  They 
were  again  allowed  to  rest  and  for  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  they  kept  guard  over  Venice. 

In  1797  Napoleon  triumphantly  carried  them  off 
but  their  reign  in  Paris  was,  like  his,  short  and  impres- 
sive. Mounted  on  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  facing  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  they  for 
eighteen  years  welcomed  visitors  to  the  Louvre  Mu- 
semn.  When  the  readjustment  of  Europe  came, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Francis  I.  of  Austria  re- 
ceived Venetia  as  his  portion.  In  181 5  he  returned 
the  bronze  horses  to  Venice  and  had  them  again 
placed  above  the  portal  of  San  Marco.  Alas,  to-day 
they  are  in  Rome  (191 8)! 

Special  honor  is  due  these  splendid  steeds  for  live 
horses  have  little  place  in  Venice.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  this  water-bound  city  gain  all  they  know 


Fig.  2  2 — Bronze  Horses.     St.  Mark's,  Venice. 
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of  horses  from  the  bronze  statues  of  them  in  the 
public  squares.  It  would  be  as  curious  a  sight  to 
them  to  see  a  delivery  horse  and  wagon  driven  through 
their  narrow  streets  as  for  us  to  see  delivery  boats 
stopping  at  our  doors  to  deliver  goods.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  bronze  horses  may  return  to  Venice,  so  that 
the  youth  of  the  city  will  always  have  before  them 
ideals  worthy  to  represent  "  Dobbin, "  the  great  friend 
of  man. 

The  pathetic  story  of  Antiope  has  a  most  fitting 
ending  in  the  group  of  the  "Farnese  Bull,"  in  Naples 
(Fig.  23).  Before  we  can  appreciate  the  group  we 
must  know  something  about  the  people  represented 
in  it.  Legend  says  that  Antiope,  the  rightful  queen 
of  Thebes,  and  the  great  god  Zeus  had  twin  sons, 
Amphion  and  Zethos.  These  boys  were  left  on 
Mount  Cithaeron  to  grow  up  with  the  shepherds 
without  knowing  who  their  parents  were.  Their 
mother,  Antiope,  was  deprived  of  her  throne  by 
Lucus,  the  usurping  king  of  Thebes.  She  was  made 
the  slave  of  his  second  wife,  Dirce,  and  very  cruelly 
treated  by  her. 

But  at  last  Antiope  escaped  from  Dirce  and  fled 
to  the  mountain,  where  her  sons  were  born.    But.  as 
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fate  would  have  it,  just  at  this  time  queen  Dirce 
came  to  Mount  Cithaeron  to  celebrate  a  festival  and 
immediately  recognized  Antiope  as  her  former  slave. 
In  the  train  of  the  queen,  as  her  devoted  followers, 
were  Antiope's  two  sons.  Little  did  they  know  that 
the  unhappy  woman  the  cruel  queen  was  planning 
to  kill  was  their  own  mother. 

Queen  Dirce  ordered  Amphion  and  Zethos  to 
bring  an  untamed  bull  and  to  tie  the  woman  she 
pointed  out  to  them  (Antiope)  to  its  horns  and  then 
set  it  free.  Just  as  they  were  ready  to  obey  the 
command,  word  came  to  the  young  men  that  the 
woman  they  were  preparing  to  torture  was  their 
own  mother,  Antiope.  In  righteous  anger  they 
seized  Dirce  and  tied  her  to  the  bull,  inflicting  the 
very  punishment  on  her  that  she  had  planned  for 
her  slave. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  picture  of  the  group  and 
see  how  forcefully  the  story  is  told  in  marble.  The 
original  statue  was  made  by  the  brothers  Apollonius 
and  Thauriskos,  of  Rhodes,  and  probably  did  not 
have  Antiope  among  the  figures,  as  Pliny  does  not 
mention  her  when  he  says  of  the  group,  "In  it  stand 
Zethos  and  Amphion  and  Dirce  and  the  bull  and  the 
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rope."  It  may  be  that  this  group  was  made  after 
an  early  Greek  painting,  and  to  complete  the  sculp- 
ture in  the  round  Antiope  was  added.  She  stands 
back  of  the  real  actors  in  the  scene  and  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  going  on.  We  Hke 
to  feel  that  the  mother  was  not  present  when  her  sons 
were  revenging  her  wrongs.  If  she  were  present  it 
would  be  most  natural  for  her  to  intercede  and, 
though  she  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  haughty 
queen,  to  plead  with  her  boys  to  spare  the  life  of  Dirce. 
The  group  is  finished  equally  well  on  all  sides  and 
probably  was  intended  to  stand  in  an  open  space. 
The  little  dog  in  the  foreground  shows  just  that  in- 
tense interest  in  what  is  going  on  that  is  seen  in  real 
Ufa.  That  bit  of  realism  gives  a  semblance  of  truth 
to  the  scene,  though  we  know  the  story  is  simply  a 
myth. 

The  group  was  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome 
about  4  A.  D.  and  was  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
Rome,  about  1546.    It  is  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

The  story  of  "Artemis  (Diana)  and  her  Hind" 
(Fig.  24),  Louvre,  Paris,  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war.  You  may  re- 
member that  the  original  trouble  was  that  Paris,  the 
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Trojan,  when  visiting  Menelaus,  the  king  of  Sparta, 
fell  in  love  with  Helen,  the  king's  wife,  and  carded 
her  off  to  Troy.  War  was  declared  against  the 
Trojans,  and  Agamemnon,  brother  of  Menelaus,  was 
chosen  commander  in  chief  of  the  Greeks.  For  two 
years  he  prepared  soldiers  and  ships  and  finally 
gathered  his  forces  together  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in 
Boeotia.  Unfortunately,  however,  Agamemnon  went 
out  hunting  before  sailing  away  and  in  the  hunt 
killed  a  stag,  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Artemis.  This  so  angered  the  great  huntress  that 
she  sent  an  awful  pestilence  into  the  army  and 
caused  a  dead  calm  to  fall  on  the  sea  so  that  not 
a  ship  could  move.  The  soothsayer,  Calchas,  told 
Agamemnon  that  only  by  sacrificing  his  daughter, 
Iphigenia,  could  he  appease  the  anger  of  Artemis. 
He  sent  for  his  daughter,  intimating  to  her  that  she 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  Achilles.  What  must 
have  been  her  feeUngs  when  she  found  that  she  was 
to  be  a  sacrificial  offering  instead  of  a  bride!  No 
wonder  she  cried: 

"I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place!"  But 
before  the  knife  did  its  deadly  work  Artemis  repented 
and  snatched  Iphigenia  away  and  in  her  place  left 
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a  hind  for  the  sacrifice.  Covered  by  a  cloud  the 
goddess  bore  her  away  to  Tauros  and  there  made  her 
priestess  of  the  temple  sacred  to  her  (Artemis). 

Whoever  the  sculptor  was  that  carved  the  group 
of  the  virgin  huntress  and  her  hind,  he  understood 
the  beauty  of  womanhood  better  than  the  grace  of 
the  nimble  hind.  One  feels  the  onward  movement 
of  the  swift-footed  Artemis,  but  the  clumsy  support 
and  poor  modeUng  of  the  hind  certainly  mar  the 
hghtness  of  foot  of  the  timid  creature  at  her  side. 

One  of  the  dearest,  quaintest  bits  of  animal  pic- 
tures in  all  art  is  the  relief  of  the  "Ewe  Suckling  her 
Lamb,"  in  Vienna,  Austria  (Fig.  25).  It  was  no 
doubt  intended  for  a  fountain,  the  water-spout  being 
the  upset  milk  jar.  The  Uttle  scene  in  the  back- 
ground gives  just  the  homey  atmosphere  that  makes 
us  love  it.  See  how  the  mite  of  a  hut  on  the  hill- 
side with  the  oak  tree  to  the  left  suggests  watchful 
care  of  the  woolly  mother  and  her  awkward  baby 
and  how  lovingly  the  mother  turns  to  her  nursling. 
The  sculptor  who  carved  this  little  gem  knew  the 
sheepfold  intimately  and  the  sheep  knew  him.  The 
work  was  done  about  the  second  century  b.  c,  but 
it  is  not  known  where.  A  '^ 
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The  mythological  story  of  "Endymion  and  his 
Dog"  (Fig.  26),  told  in  the  relief,  in  the  Capitol 
Museum,  Rome,  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  reUef  of 
the  mother  sheep  and  her  little  lamb,  for  Endymion 
was  a  shepherd  boy  on  Mount  Latmos.  One  night 
Selene  (the  moon)  looked  down  and  saw  Endymion 
sleeping.  He  was  so  beautiful  that  even  the  cold- 
hearted  goddess  could  not  resist  his  charms.  She 
stole  down  noiselessly  and  kissed  him  and  watched 
over  his  sheep  while  he  slept.  One  legend  says  that 
Endymion  had  asked  the  mighty  Zeus  to  grant  him 
three  requests — undying  youth,  immortahty  and  per- 
petual sleep — and  that  Selene  kept  him  asleep  that 
she  might  caress  him  with  her  gentle,  cold  embrace. 
The  dog  is  snarling  in  disapproval  at  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  but  his  tail  slunk  between  his  legs  in- 
dicates that  the  enemy  is  also  to  be  feared.  Pos- 
sibly from  the  soft  Ught  playing  over  the  scene,  it 
is  Selene  herself  coming  for  her  nightly  kiss  that 
the  dog  has  mistaken  for  an  enemy.  The  relief, 
probably  a  copy  of  an  early  painting,  was  found  on 
the  Aventine  hill — one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built — early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  splendid  shepherd  "Dog,"  in  the  UflSzi,  Flor- 


Fig.   27 — Seated  Dog.     Uffizi   Galler>'.     Flor- 
ence, Italy. 
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ence  (Fig.  27),  is  the  shepherd  breed  of  the  ancient 
Molossians,  a  tribe  or  race  of  Epiros  in  northern 
Greece.  Molossos,  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhos — one  of  the  Greek  soldiers  hidden  in 
the  wooden  horse  taken  within  the  walls  of  ancient 
Troy.  The  shepherd  dogs  of  this  ancient  people 
were  very  famous,  and  well  they  might  be  if  this  one 
is  a  fair  specimen !  He  certainly  is  a  splendid  animal, 
sitting  there  on  his  haunches  with  every  muscle 
alive  and  every  sense  on  the  alert.  He  is  watching 
the  slightest  change  of  expression  on  his  master's 
face,  ready  to  respond  to  the  least  sign.  The  very 
highest  order  of  dog  instinct  is  expressed  in  form 
and  line  and  attitude  in  this  masterpiece,  and  still  the 
sculptor  has  left  us  a  dog  pure  and  simple. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ETRURIA  AND  ROME 

No  real  wolf  has  ever  caused  more  debate  as  to  its 
origin  than  has  the  "Bronze  Wolf,"  of  the  Capitol 
Museum,  Rome  (Fig.  28).  Some  critics  say  it  was 
made  by  the  Etruscans — a  most  mysterious  people 
of  the  old  world  who  may  have  come  from  Asia 
Minor  and  who  settled  in  Italy,  in  what  is  Tuscany 
to-day.  The  Romans  fought  these  people  four  cen- 
turies B.  c. 

Other  critics  beUeve  the  wolf  is  a  Greek  work  of 
Alexander's  time,  the  third  century  b.  c.  Old  coins 
are  found  with  a  wolf  and  two  little  boys  pictured 
on  them,  only  the  wolf  is  looking  at  the  boys.  Virgil, 
in  the  iEneid,  writes: 

"By  the  wolf  were  laid  the  martial  twins, 

Intrepid  on  her  swelUng  dugs  they  hung; 

The  foster-dam  lolled  out  her  fawning  tongue: 

They  sucked  secure,  while  bending  back  her  head 

She  licked  their  tender  limbs,  and  formed  them  as 

they  fed." 

54 


Fig.  28 — Bronze  Wolf.     Capitol  iMuseum,  Rome. 


Fig.  29 — Ram.     Museum,   Palermo,   Sicily. 
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Virgil  may  have  confused  the  bronze  group  with  the 
picture  on  the  coins. 

The  present  children  were  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Delia  Porta,  but  we  are  sure  that  there 
were  children  in  the  first  century,  for  Cicero,  in  an 
oration  to  Catiline,  speaks  of  a  little  gilt  figure  of 
Romulus  that  was  struck  by  Hghtning.  He  inti- 
mates that  his  hearers  would  remember  the  group 
as  it  stood  in  the  Capitol. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  says  legend,  were  twin  sons 
of  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia,  a  vestal  virgin.  The  mother 
and  her  twin  boys  were  condemned  to  die;  the  boys 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  but  the  cradle  floated 
and  was  stranded  on  land.  A  she-wolf  found  the 
boys,  carried  them  off  and  suckled  them  as  though 
they  were  her  own  Httle  ones.  Later  the  king's 
shepherd  discovered  them  and  took  them  home  to 
his  wife.  The  boys  lived  with  these  people  until  they 
were  grown,  when  they  decided  to  found  a  city  on  the 
Tiber.  But  they  soon  came  to  blows  as  to  which 
boy  should  name  the  city.  Romulus  then  named  the 
city  after  himself,  or  possibly  Ruma  (a  dug)  because 
a  wolf  suckled  him,  and  afterwards  killed  Remus. 

After  a  short  time  Romulus  found  that  his  city 
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did  not  grow,  so  he  made  it  a  refuge  for  runaway 
slaves.  This  brought  plenty  of  men  to  the  new 
city  but  no  women.  Romulus  now  started  field-day 
exercises  and  invited  the  Sabines  and  Latins  with 
their  families  to  witness  the  various  games.  When 
the  guests  were  assembled  and  aU  was  ready  for  the 
entertainment  Romulus  and  his  men  rushed  out  and 
seized  the  young  women  and  ran  away  with  them. 
Naturally  war  followed  this  outrage,  but  just  as  the 
two  sides  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  the  young 
women  came  and  interceded  with  their  fathers  and 
brothers  and  said  that  they  were  happy  with  their 
Roman  husbands.  Peace  was  declared.  Romulus 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  then  his  father,  Mars, 
came  in  a  fiery  chariot  and  took  him  to  heaven. 
This  all  happened,  if   it  happened   at   all,   about 

753  B.  c. 

In  the  museum  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  is  this  wonder- 
fully realistic  bronze  "Ram"  (Fig.  29).  The  only 
fact  known  of  its  origin  is  that  it  was  in  Syracuse 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  The  artist,  who- 
ever he  was  or  wherever  he  lived,  was  without  ques- 
tion personally  familiar  with  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock.    How  well  he  has  depicted  the  alert  manner 


Fig.  30 — Boar,  Ram  and  Bull.     Forum,  Rome. 
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of  the  natural  guardian  of  the  sheep!  The  suddenly 
raised  head  and  one  leg  thrown  out  ready  to  spring 
into  instant  action  if  danger  threatens  are  instinct 
with  life.  One  almost  hears  the  anxious  bleat  that 
comes  from  his  open  lips.  It  was  no  unskilled  hand 
that  fashioned  this  "Ram"  of  the  ages.  One  sees 
to-day  in  Sicily  just  such  splendid  animals  winding 
down  the  mountain  side  and  along  the  roads  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  shepherd.  At  times  a  venturesome 
fellow  will  stand  out  on  some  prominent  knoll  as  a 
silhouette  in  bronze  or  black  marble  against  the 
western  sky. 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  slabs  in  the  Forum, 
Rome.  On  one  side  is  pictured  in  relief  Trajan 
watching  the  burning  of  unpaid  tax  receipts.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  procession  of  "Boar,  Ram  and 
Bull"  (Fig.  30),  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  to  purify  young 
men  of  any  wrong  they  may  have  committed.  As 
Trajan  lived  from  98  to  117  a.  d.  the  reliefs  must  have 
been  made  about  that  time. 

The  Forum,  at  first  something  like  four  himdred 
feet  long,  is  a  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
■where  Romulus  had  his  athletic  games  and  captured 
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the  Sabine  maidens.  This  low  valley  between  the 
hills  was  marshy  ground  and  often  inundated  by  the 
Tiber.  It  is  said  that  Tarquinius,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  drained  it  by  building  the  Cloaca  Maxima — 
a  drain  still  in  use  after  twenty-five  centuries. 

The  Forum  originally  was  the  market-place  for  all 
kinds  of  trades  from  the  butcher  to  the  goldsmith, 
and  public  meetings  also  were  held  there.  Soon  tem- 
ples, monuments  and  public  buildings  were  built; 
then,  more  space  being  needed,  large  quadrangular 
courts  surrounded  by  colonnades  were  erected  ad- 
joining the  Forum.  The  glory  of  the  Forum  lasted 
until  the  Middle  Ages.  For  a  thousand  years  and 
more  the  old  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  were  used 
as  quarries  and  the  marble  statues  and  reliefs  were 
burned  in  the  kilns  for  lime.  The  Forum  was  grad- 
ually lost  to  view  until  finally  forty  feet  of  debris 
covered  it  and  only  a  few  columns  were  left  to  point 
to  the  past.  Herds  of  buffalo  and  oxen  of  the  peas- 
ants roamed  at  will  over  the  desolate  area.  Not  until 
Raphael's  day,  only  four  hundred  years  ago,  were  any 
efforts  made  to  recover  the  treasures  buried  under  the 
rubbish,  and  then  only  a  slight  beginning  was  made. 
In  fact  it  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  a  small  area  of 
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the  original  pavement  was  uncovered.  There  are 
stUl  untold  art  treasures  to  be  brought  to  light. 

Standing  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  Forum  is  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  On  one  of  the  inside  panels  is  a  relief 
picturing  a  triumphal  procession  with  Titus  in  a 
"Chariot  Drawn  by  Four  Horses  Abreast"  (Fig.  31). 
Titus,  the  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian, 
commanded  the  army  that  conquSl^d  Jerusalem  in 
70  A.  D.  The  Holy  City  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  slain  and  thou- 
sands more  were  sold  into  slavery  or  sent  to  work 
in  the  mines,  or  to  fight  against  wild  beasts  as  glad- 
iators. When  Titus  returned  to  Rome  a  great  tri- 
umphal procession  was  formed  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory, and  seven  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
captive  Jews  were  compelled  to  march  and  thus  to 
proclaim  their  own  defeat.  Now  look  again  at  the 
horses.  Broken  as  they  are  they  still  show  even  in 
the  fragments  the  prancing  restiveness  of  horses 
marching  to  the  sound  of  music, 

Titus,  however,  not  only  brought  home  captive 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  but  he  rifled  the  Temple. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick was  carried  in  that  procession!     We  do  know 
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what  the  candlestick  with  its  seven  branches  was 
Uke  from  the  picture  in  relief  on  a  slab  opposite  the 
horses  in  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome  erected  this  arch  to  the  honor  of 
their  beloved  idol,  Titus,  the  conqueror,  and  to  com- 
memorate his  defeat  of  the  Jews,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  it  dedicated. 

In  the  Capitol  Museum,  Rome,  is  this  beautiful 
mosaic  often  called  "Phny's  Doves"  (Fig.  32). 
PKny  writes  of  this  exquisite  gem  of  art,  "At  Per- 
gamos  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a  dove  drinking, 
and  darkling  the  water  with  the  shadow  of  his  head; 
on  the  Up  of  the  vessel  are  other  doves  plimiing  them- 
selves." He  also  speaks  of  them  "as  the  work  of 
Sosus  existing  at  Pergamos."  This  mosaic,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli,  in  1737,  is  made  of 
natural  stones.  The  pfeces  are  so  small  that  it  took 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  cover  a  square  inch.  The 
harmony  of  color  and  arrangement  of  the  little  scene 
and  the  grace  of  the  balancing,  preening  and  drinking 
doves  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  mosaic  work  in  existence.  It  may 
be  only  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sosus,  yet  it  is  a  real 
masterpiece. 


Fig.  31 — Chariot  Horses.    Arch  of  Titus.    Forum,  Rome, 


Fig.  32 — Pliny's  Doves.     Capitol  Museum,  Rome. 
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Another  mosaic  of  special  interest  to  us  is  "A 
Chained  Dog,"  with  the  inscription,  "Cave  Canem," 
in  the  Museum,  Naples  (Fig.  33).  The  mosaic  was 
taken  from  the  threshold  of  the  "House  of  the 
Tragic  Poet,"  at  Pompeii.  This  dog  was  probably 
made  between  the  first  destruction  of  the  city  by 
an  earthquake  in  63  a.  d.  and  its  complete  overthrow 
by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  August  24,  79. 
The  earthquake  demolished  temples,  theaters  and 
private  houses  to  such  an  extent  that  the  town  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  work  began  at  once  and,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  private  individuals,  a  new  town 
sprang  up  in  sixteen  years  that  rivalled  the  old  one 
in  magnificence.  Then  Vesuvius  belched  forth  and 
the  end  came.  At  intervals  for  several  hundred  years 
excavations  were  made  to  recover  some  of  the  valu- 
ables, but  finally  some  fifteen  centuries  ago  Pompeii 
was  forgotten. 

In  1848  a  peasant,  working  the  ground  above  the 
forgotten  city,  found  some  statues  and  broken  ves- 
sels that  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  III. 
Excavations  were  begun  and  the  material  uncovered 
caused  great  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  much  was  accomplished.     Since   i860 
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the  work  has  been  done  according  to  a  regular  plan, 
but  even  now  it  will  take  a  half  century  before  Pom- 
peii is  entirely  uncovered.  You  see  our  chained  dog 
has  taken  on  new  interest  since  we  realize  how  long 
he  was  chained  underground. 


Fig.  33 — Chained  Dog.    Museum,  Naples,  Italy. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

ITALY 
Curious  stories  are  told  of  the  horse  in  the  "Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius"  that  stands  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  Rome  (Fig.  34).  One  time,  in 
965  A.  D.,  it  was  used  as  a  gallows.  It  seems  that  a 
petty  village  ruler  assumed  too  much  authority  and, 
to  punish  him,  Pope  John  XII  had  him  hung  by  the 
hair  from  the  statue.  Such  treatment  would  scarcely 
be  fatal  but  no  doubt  the  thought  that  he  might  lose 
his  scalp  properly  hiuniliated  the  prefect.  Three 
hundred  years  later  the  horse  played  a  roll  of  honor 
that  was  more  pleasing  to  the  populace. 

When  Rienzi  rose  to  the  height  of  his  brief  power, 
in  1365,  the  horses'  nostrils  were  said  to  have  flowed 
one  with  wine  and  the  other  with  water.  One  won- 
ders if  this  phenomenon,  arranged  of  course  by  some 
special  device,  could  have  been  prophetical  of  Rien- 
zi's  character — the  man  as  fickle  as  water  and  whose 
sparkling  eloquence  was  like  wine.  No  leader  in  all 
history   combined    so   many   opposing   qualities   as 

Rienzi.    In  the  words  of  Marion  Crawford  he  was: 

63 
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"A  being  who  was  not  a  man,  but  a  strangely 
responsive  instrument,  upon  which  virtue,  heroism, 
courage,  cowardice,  faith,  falsehood  and  knavery 
played  the  grandest  harmonies  and  the  wildest  dis- 
cords in  mad  succession." 

Marcus  AureHus,  the  emperor  in  whose  honor 
the  statue  was  erected,  died  March  17,  183.  The 
statue,  originally  gilded,  probably  stood  in  front  of 
the  Arch  of  Severus  on  the  Sacra  Via  of  the  Forum. 
At  least  it  was  discovered  on  that  spot  in  11 87.  In 
147 1  the  statue  was  removed  to  the  plaza  of  the 
Lateran — the  ancient  residence  of  the  popes  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  303,  until  the  seat  of  the  papacy 
was  removed  to  Avignon,  France,  in  1309.  In  fact, 
the  popular  belief  that  the  statue  represented  Con- 
stantine, the  first  Christian  emperor,  probably  ac- 
counts for  its  preservation.  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
not  a  Christian  emperor,  was  a  just  ruler  of  high 
character  and  a  man  who  treated  his  enemies  with 
fairness  and  honor.  This  statue  erected  to  him  was 
a  well-merited  tribute  and  one  that  bestows  distinc- 
tion on  both  the  people  and  their  ruler. 

When  the  Piazza  of  the  Capitol  was  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo  in  1538,  he  asked  that  the  statue 


Fig.  34— Marcus  Aurulius  uiid  liis  iiorsu.     Cap- 
ilol,  Rome. 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius  might  adorn  it.  The  canons  of 
the  Lateran  were  loath  to  grant  permission  for  its 
removal,  but  finally  consented  on  the  condition  that 
an  armual  acknowledgment  be  made  to  them  of  their 
ownership — and  even  to-day  the  senators  send  a 
floral  offering  each  year  to  the  canons  of  the  Lat- 
eran. Michael  Angelo  personally  superintended  the 
removal  of  this  masterpiece  of  ancient  art  and  designed 
the  present  pedestal  that  gives  full  glory  to  the  horse. 
We  see  in  this  splendid  work  of  art  one  of  the  most 
perfect  ancient  equestrian  statues  in  existence. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  after  Marcus  AureHus 
was  emperor  of  Rome  a  young  shepherd  boy  was 
tending  sheep  near  Florence,  Italy.  He  amused  him- 
self during  the  long  days  in  the  fields  by  drawing 
pictures  on  flat  rocks  with  colored  stones.  One  day 
a  famous  artist  riding  by  stopped  to  look  at  the 
pictures  the  boy  was  making.  So  wonderfully  real 
were  the  animals  drawn  on  the  stones  that  the  artist, 
Cimabue  by  name,  asked  the  httle  fellow  to  go  with 
him  and  become  an  artist.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  art  career  of  Giotto  (i  276-1337),  the  man  who 
stands  for  the  reawakening  of  art  in  Italy  after  a 
sleep  of  a  thousand  years. 
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As  we  look  at  Giotto's  sheep  in  the  relief  of  "  Jubal 
at  the  Tent  Door,"  on  the  Campanile  (Fig.  35),  we 
feel  that  the  sheep  are  woodeny  but  the  little  dog  is 
real.  Was  any  little  animal  ever  more  alert  or  more 
self  important  than  that  wee  watch-dog?  His  master 
has  set  him  to  watch  the  sheep  and  watch  them  he 
does.    Every  inch  of  him  is  a  shepherd  dog. 

Giotto  was  as  independent  as  he  was  original.  The 
story  is  told  that  at  one  time  the  pope  sent  to  ar- 
tists all  over  Italy  for  specimens  of  their  work.  At 
first  Giotto  refused  to  send  anything,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  agents  he  took  up  his  pencil 
and  with  one  sweep  of  his  hand  drew  a  round  "O" 
and  handed  it  to  the  solicitors.  The  men,  however, 
were  unwilling  to  take  so  meager  an  example  to  the 
pope,  but  Giotto  haughtily  answered,  "That  is  too 
much!"  and  refused  to  do  more.  The  round  "O" 
pleased  the  pope  immensely  and  Giotto  received 
the  cormnission  to  fill  the  papal  orders.  To  this  day 
the  saying  goes,  "Round  as  the  'O'  of  Giotto." 

One  of  the  quaintest  and  most  lovable  animal 
pictures  in  all  painting  is  that  of  "The  Sermon," 
where  Giotto  portrays  St.  Francis  preaching  to  "My 
Sisters  the  Birds"  (Fig.  36).    One  can  almost  hear 
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Fig.   35 — Sheep   and    Dog.      Giolto.      Campanile,    Florence, 
Italy. 
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the  beloved  saint  preaching  that  quaint  little  sermon. 
Listen! 

"Ye  are  greatly  beholden  unto  God  your  Creator, 
and  always  and  every  place  it  is  your  duty  to  praise 
him!"  he  says  as  they  lift  their  little  heads  to  hsten 
to  his  words.  "Ye  are  bounden  to  him  for  the  ele- 
ment of  the  air  which  he  has  deputed  to  you  for 
evermore.  You  sow  not,  neither  do  you  reap.  God 
feeds  you  and  gives  you  the  streams  and  fountains 
for  your  thirst.  He  gives  you  mountains  and  valleys 
for  your  refuge,  tall  trees  wherein  to  make  your 
nests,  and  inasmuch  as  you  neither  spin  nor  reap, 
God  clothes  you  and  your  children;  hence  ye  should 
love  your  Creator  greatly,  and  therefore  beware,  my 
sisters,  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  and  ever  strive 
to  praise  God."  See  how  the  Uttle  fellows  open 
their  beaks  and  stretch  their  necks  and  spread  their 
wings.  Saint  Francis  then  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  birds  fly  forth  into  the  world — north, 
south,  east  and  west — carrying  the  story  of  the  cross 
in  symbol  to  all  mankind. 

The  next  man  who  really  saw  animals  and  painted 
them  was  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  This  was  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Giotto.    Gentile 
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loved  to  picture  grand  processions  with  people  ar- 
rayed in  brocaded  silks  and  jeweled  robes  and  their 
horses  in  rich  trappings  decorated  in  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  In  the  large  painting  of  the  "Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  in  the  Academy,  Florence,  the  number 
and  variety  of  "Domestic  Animals"  (Fig.  37)  is 
truly  wonderful.  There  are  horses  and  dogs,  birds 
and  peacocks  and  monkeys  mounted  on  horseback. 
The  cow  and  donkey  in  the  cave  are  interested  and 
interesting.  Did  you  ever  see  more  intelligent  don- 
key eyes  than  those  peering  out  at  the  wise  men? 
and  his  ears  express  the  very  acme  of  curiosity. 
What  the  horses  lack  in  possibility  of  motion  is,  in  a 
measure,  offset  by  their  sleek,  well  groomed  appear- 
ance. Animals  were  being  recognized  as  a  living 
part  of  God's  great  out-of-doors. 

It  was  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  after  the 
statue  of  Marcus  AureUus  was  cast  before  another 
equestrian  statue  attracted  special  attention.  Giotto 
is  dead  and  Donatello,  the  famous  sculptor,  is  the 
idol  of  Italy.  About  this  time  there  lived  in  Padua 
a  famous  general,  Gattamalatta,  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. At  his  death  (1443)  his  son,  wishing  to  honor 
his  soldier  father,  comrnissioned  Donatello  to  erect 


Fig.  36 — St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds. 
Upper  Church.     Assisi,  Italy. 
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a  bronze  equestrian  statue  to  his  memory  (Fig.  38). 
This  was  a  most  difl&cult  problem  for  the  great 
sculptor.  He  could  easily  make  a  portrait  statue  of 
the  general,  but  what  about  the  horse?  Donatello 
at  some  time  may  have  seen  the  bronze  horses  of 
Venice  (Fig.  22)  and  possibly  the  horse  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (Fig.  34),  but  he  had  never  done  anything 
in  animal  sculpture  himself.  Now  when  we  look 
at  the  horse  and  Gattamalatta,  its  courageous  rider, 
we  are  convinced  that  only  a  man  of  genius  could 
have  conceived  so  noble  a  group.  The  incongruities 
in  the  size  of  the  horse's  big  body  and  short  leg  and 
the  moving  of  both  right  legs  at  one  time  are  for- 
gotten in  the  nobility  of  its  bearing.  This  is  the  first 
equestrian  statue  cast  in  bronze  in  Italy  since  an- 
tiquity. 

A  few  years  later  the  "Equestrian  statue  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  Colleoni"  (Fig.  39)  was  cast  in  Venice. 
The  order  for  the  Colleoni  group  was  given  to  Ver- 
rocchio.  He  went  to  Venice  to  fulfill  the  commission 
in  1479,  but  just  as  he  had  finished  the  model  of  the 
horse  he  learned  that  the  authorities  of  Venice  had 
secretly  transferred  the  order  for  General  Colleoni 
to  a  pupil  of  Donatello's.     Angered  at  this  double 
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dealing  Verrocchio  broke  in  pieces  the  model  of  the 
horse  he  had  just  finished  and  left  Venice.  This  in 
turn  angered  the  authorities  of  Venice  and  they 
sent  word  to  the  doughty  sculptor  that  if  he  ever 
came  to  Venice  again  he  would  lose  his  head.  This 
threat  roused  Verrocchio's  ire  to  a  high  pitch  and 
he  sent  the  message  that  if  they  cut  off  his  head 
they  had  not  the  power  to  put  it  on  again,  but  that 
he  could  replace  the  head  of  the  broken  model,  and 
added — I  suspect  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — "I 
could  make  it  even  more  beautiful  than  before." 
This  answer  brought  the  Venetians  to  terms.  They 
doubled  Verrocchio's  pay  and  gave  a  pledge  that  he 
would  not  be  interfered  with  again.  Unfortunately 
Verrocchio  died  before  the  group  was  cast,  but  it  is 
believed  that  he  completed  the  models.  The  sculp- 
tor, Leopardo — at  that  time  banished  for  forgery — 
was  recalled  to  finish  the  work.  This  he  did,  but  the 
habit  of  forgery  was  so  deep-seated  in  his  nature 
that  he  credited  the  whole  work  to  himself  and  even 
engraved  his  name  to  it. 

Another  strange  fortune  went  with  this  group. 
When  General  Colleoni  died  he  left  his  fortune  to 
Venice  with  the  provision  that  a  bronze  statue  of 


Pig.    38— Gattamalatta  and  his  Horse.     Donatello.     Padua,  Italy. 
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himself  should  be  placed  in  the  Piazzi  of  San  Marco. 
This  provision  was  carried  out  in  letter  only.  The 
square  where  the  statue  stands  is  simply  the  Square 
of  the  Schola  of  San  Marco.  The  authorities  found 
a  loop-hole  in  a  law  against  putting  a  statue  in  the 
great  square,  but  satisfied  their  conscience  and  se- 
cured the  fortune  by  adhering  to  the  name  of  the 
square. 

A  Uttle  statue  of  Verrocchio's  that  we  love  very 
much  is  "The  Boy  and  the  Fish"  (Fig.  40),  in  the 
court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  The  boy  with 
his  sUmy  playmate  stands  in  the  center  of  a  large 
fountain  basin  made  of  porphyry,  a  dull  red  stone 
probably  brought  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  west 
of  Italy.  No  wonder  the  boy  runs  with  his  burden, 
for  the  spouting  water  from  the  fish's  mouth  threatens 
to  deluge  him.  The  Httle  rascal  was  doubtless  scam- 
pering away  with  a  stolen  fish  when  the  artist  caught 
him  and  turned  him  to  bronze  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  boys  as  well  as  a  fountain  to  give  them  water  to 
drink. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ITALY  {Continued) 

Let  us  sit  down  before  Michael  Angelo's  Owl 
(Fig.  41),  part  of  the  monument  to  Guilianio  de' 
Medici,  while  I  tell  you  briefly  the  sculptor's  early 
history. 

The  governors  or  podestas  of  Italian  cities,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  held  the  ofi&ce  only  a  year,  but 
during  that  time  their  authority  was  absolute.  In 
1475  Ludovico  Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo's  father, 
was  appointed  the  governor  of  two  little  fortified 
cities,  Chiusi  and  Caprise.  He  was  compelled  to 
start  at  once  with  his  family  for  his  new  oflSce  forty 
miles  south  of  Florence,  and  subsequently  little 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  was  born  at  Caprise 
March  6,  1475,  instead  of  on  the  family  estate  at 
Sattignano  only  three  miles  from  Florence.  As  soon 
as  the  year  expired,  however,  the  family  returned  to 
Florence,  but  they  left  the  baby  boy  with  a  nurse, 
the  wife  of  a  stonecutter,  in  Sattignano — a  little 
mountain  town  nearly  surrounded  with  stone  quar- 
ries.    In  imagination  we  can  see  the  little  Michael, 
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who  was  to  become  the  world-famed  artist,  spending 
hours  at  a  time  clambering  over  the  rough  stones 
or  watching  the  stone  cutters  send  the  chips  flying. 
Michael  Angelo  later  in  life  often  jested  of  his  early 
experiences  and  declared  that  no  wonder  he  loved 
his  profession;  he  had  imbibed  it  with  his  nurse's 
milk.  Was  there  ever  a  boy  with  such  marvelous 
talents — an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and  a  painter? 
Yes,  he  was  a  genius,  and  a  genius,  too,  in  his  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work,  which  after  all  is  the  true  test 
of  a  genius. 

Michael  Angelo  was  given  herculean  tasks  to  per- 
form and  he  was  a  veritable  Hercules  in  accomplish- 
ing them.  No  man  ever  was  more  harassed  by  the 
caprice  of  popes  and  men  of  affairs.  Twelve  popes 
came  and  went  during  his  Ufetime  and  three  of 
these  were  his  special  patrons.  But  it  was  the  house 
of  the  Medici  of  his  beloved  Florence  that  claimed 
his  heart's  devotion. 

When  Michael  Angelo  was  a  mere  lad  working  in 
the  Medici  gardens  the  great  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent loved  him.  What  a  joy  it  must  have  been  to 
the  sculptor  when  Lorenzo's  son,  Cardinal  Guiliano, 
afterward  pope  Clement  VII,  appointed  him  to  build 
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a  mausoleum  to  the  Medici  family.  The  building, 
called  the  New  Sacristy,  was  finished  in  four  years 
(i52c»-i524),  but  all  the  monuments  for  the  tombs 
were  never  finished. 

The  one  to  Guiliano,  brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, is  the  great  masterpiece  before  us.  As  we 
study  the  detail  "Night"  (Fig.  41)  of  this  monument, 
we  are  impressed  not  only  by  the  great  strength  and 
profound  sleep  of  the  reclining  figure  but  by  the  care 
with  which  each  accessory  is  worked  out.  Could 
anything  represent  the  spirit  of  the  night  bird  more 
vividly  than  this  owl  perched  beneath  the  bent 
knee?  Its  raised  wings  and  alert  eyes  suggest  swift 
and  sure  attack  when  the  prey  appears.  Look  at 
the  marvelous  contrast  between  the  woman  sunk  in 
profound  sleep  with  her  foot  resting  on  the  poppy 
capsule  and  the  owl  ready  for  its  prey.  Michael 
Angelo  was  always  a  student;  he  was  never  too  old 
to  learn.  It  is  told  of  him  that  one  day,  when  he  was 
old  and  infirm,  he  was  found  near  the  Colosseum, 
on  foot  and  in  the  snow.  He  was  asked  where  he 
was  going  and  replied : 

"To  school,  to  school,  to  try  to  learn  something." 
When   Raphael,   the  prince   of   painters,   walked 
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abroad  in  Rome  his  long  train  of  devoted  followers 
proclaimed  him  a  prince  among  men.  Loved  and 
honored  he  certainly  was,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
there  was  no  jealousy  or  envy  in  him  and  he  wished 
every  one  well.  When  his  mitimely  end  came  at 
thirty-seven,  in  1520,  all  Rome  mourned  and  well  it 
might,  for  a  great  master  worker  was  dead. 

But  Raphael  in  his  short  Hfe  gave  to  the  world 
riches  in  quantity  and  quahty  scarcely  excelled  by 
men  twice  his  years.  He  not  only  gave  works  en- 
tirely by  his  own  hand  but  designed  a  vast  number 
of  compositions  that  were  executed  by  his  pupils. 
One  of  the  beautiful  sights  of  his  day  was  to  watch 
him  and  his  followers  at  work  in  the  Vatican  or  in  a 
church  or  private  palace. 

We  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  Raphael  as  the 
painter  of  Madonnas  par  excellence  that  often  we 
forget  his  greater  works.  And  to  expect  an  animal 
picture  from  him  is  unthinkable!  Yet  he  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  fish,  and  in  a  religious  scene  too,  that 
for  variety  of  kinds  has  few  equals.  Now  let  us 
look  at  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes"  (Fig. 
42),  one  of  the  tapestries  of  the  Vatican.  You  may 
remember  that  Peter  said,  "Master,  we  have  toiled 
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all  night  and  have  taken  nothing:  nevertheless  at 
thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.  And  when  they 
had  this  done,  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of 
fishes:  and  their  net  broke. — When  Simon  Peter  saw 
it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying.  Depart  from 
me  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  Luke  5:  5.  Do 
you  see  how  perfectly  Raphael  has  made  us  feel  that 
there  really  was  a  great  multitude  of  fishes?  And 
while  we  may  criticize  the  size  of  the  boat,  yet  we 
are  conscious  that  nothing  is  lost  of  the  significance 
of  the  Bible  story. 

Raphael's  tapestries  have  an  interesting  history. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  both  worked  in  the  Vati- 
can during  the  reigns  of  the  popes  JuHus  II  and  Leo 
X.  When  Michael  Angelo  finished  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  (15 13),  in  the  Vatican,  there  was  still 
left  an  undecorated  portion  below  the  series  of  paint- 
ings running  around  the  walls  that  were  done  fifty 
years  before  by  famous  painters  of  Italy.  Raphael 
was  conmiissioned  to  make  designs  for  tapestries  to 
hang  over  the  undecorated  walls.  During  the  years 
1 515  and  1 51 6  he  drew  ten  cartoons  or  patterns,  taking 
his  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.    These  cartoons,  which  were  sent  to  Brussels 


Fig.  43— Charles  V  on  his  Horse.    Titiar..    Prado  Gallery,  Madrid,  Spain. 
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where  the  tapestries  were  woven,  were  lost  for  many 
years,  but  finally,  through  the  efforts  of  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  a  Flemish  artist,  seven  of  them  were  re- 
covered and  were  purchased  by  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land. To-day  they  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London.  The  tapestries,  woven  in  wool, 
silk  and  gold,  were  first  hung  up  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  15 19.  When  Rome  was  plun- 
dered in  1527,  they  were  carried  off  and  badly  injured 
but  Pope  Julius  III  restored  them  in  1553.  They  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1798  and  were  sold 
to  a  Genoese  Jew,  but  Pope  Pius  VII  repurchased 
them  in  1808.  It  is  the  custom  to-day  to  hang  the 
tapestries  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  during  special  cele- 
brations when  the  pope  holds  his  audiences  there; 
at  other  times  they  are  on  exhibition  in  another  part 
of  the  Vatican. 

In  this  splendid  picture  of  "Charles  V  on  his 
Horse"  (Fig.  43),  by  Titian,  I  want  you  to  notice 
how  wonderfully  king-like  the  emperor  is  in  spite  of 
his  deformed  hips  and  short  spindle  legs.  Titian 
has  not  minimized  the  emperor's  frailties  but  as  an 
offset  he  has  emphasized  his  sterling  character  by 
seating  him  on  a  superb  black  charger — a  perfect 
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piece  of  horseflesh — and  seating  him  there,  too,  every 
inch  a  king.  Titian  and  Charles  V  were  friends. 
So  close  and  intimate  was  that  friendship  that  when 
the  emperor  rode  out  on  horseback  he  placed  Titian 
on  his  right  hand  and  rebuked  his  jealous  nobles  by 
saying: 

"I  have  many  nobles,  but  I  have  only  one  Titian." 
At  one  time  Charles  requested  Titian  to  retouch  a 
picture  that  hung  over  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
To  the  chagrin  of  the  courtiers  the  emperor  himself 
helped  them  to  move  up  a  table  for  the  artist  to 
stand  on,  and  when  this  was  not  high  enough  he  took 
hold  of  one  corner  and  asking  them  to  assist  him, 
raised  the  table,  sa3dng: 

"We  must  all  of  us  bear  up  this  great  man  to 
show  that  his  art  is  empress  of  all  others."  You 
can  imagine  the  helpless  rage  of  the  court  snobs 
when  compelled  to  wait  on  a  man  who  worked  with 
his  hands.  But  to-day  those  men  are  remembered 
only  because  they  were  compelled  to  stand  aside 
for  the  immortal  Titian. 

In  looking  at  Correggio's  "Holy  Night"  (Fig.  44), 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  did  you  ever  notice  the  dog 
in  the  foreground?    Cover  up  the  dog  and  see  how 


Dog— in  Holy  Night.    Correggio.    Dresden  Gallery,  Germany. 
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empty  that  part  of  the  picture  is.  Correggio  had 
just  the  sense  of  fitness  that  made  his  accessories 
a  vital  part  of  the  whole.  The  men  at  the  left  are 
the  shepherds  that  "came  with  haste  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger." 
What  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the  shepherd 
dog  came  with  them  and  stood  by  the  manger  too? 
See  how  the  Hght  from  the  child  Jesus  rests  on  the 
dog's  upHfted  head.  What  a  splendid  watchdog  he 
is!  One  can  see  that  Correggio  loved  nature  from 
the  loving  care  he  has  given  to  the  flowers  and  the 
plants  as  well  as  to  the  dog  and  the  donkey.  Then, 
too,  see  how  the  Hght  from  the  rift  in  the  clouds  floods 
the  mountains  in  the  distance.  He  shows  nature's 
children  rejoicing  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father  has  come  to  Uve  among  them. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SPAIN 
Another  southern  country  where  the  dog  is  a 
constant  companion  (is  there  any  country  where  he 
is  not?)  is  Spain.  He  is  found  in  the  hovel  and  the 
palace,  bijt  was  there  ever  a  dog  of  greater  nobleness 
of  bearing  than  the  one  Velasquez  painted  in  the 
picture  of  the  dwarf  "Antonio  el  Inglese  and  his  Dog," 
in  the  Madrid  Gallery  (Fig.  45)?  Dwarfs  were  kept 
as  playthings  at  the  Spanish  court  in  the  time  of 
Velasquez  (i 599-1660) .  Strange  freaks  of  nature  were 
these  mature  men  and  women.  Often  deformed  and 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  great  dogs  of  the  royal 
kennels,  yet  their  wit  and  wisdom  gave  them  an  in- 
sight into  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  court  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  sleuth-hound.  The  life  of 
the  court  was  dull  and  depressing  under  Philip  IV; 
formalities  were  so  extreme  that  for  a  favorite  sub- 
ject to  touch  the  person  of  the  queen  meant  death 
to  the  offender.    One  feels  that  the  dwarfs  and  the 

dogs  were  really  the  safest  companions  for  any  one, 
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and  the  royal  children  no  doubt  found  them  their 
jolliest  playthings. 

Velasquez  painted  these  court  'avorites  over  and 
over — sometimes  it  would  be  the  king  and  his  dog, 
then  the  prince  or  princess  with  their  dwarfs  and 
dogs,  and  again  the  dwarf  and  dog  together.  Of  the 
last  named  this  pi'^ture  of  Don  Antonio,  called  the 
"Englishman  and  His  Dog,"  is  one  of  the  artist's 
splendid  masterpieces.  Don  Antonio,  in  a  suit  of  rich 
brown  embroidered  with  gold,  wide  collar  and  cuffs  and 
large  plumed  hat,  has  the  bearing  of  the  man  of  im- 
portance that  he  undoubtedly  was.  One  can  imagine 
that  no  one  would  want  the  ill-will  of  this  little  big 
man  and  his  splendid  dog.  And  what  a  superb  animal 
she  is!  There  is  no  foolishness  in  her  motherhood, 
only  quiet  dignity  as  she  is  held  in  leash  for  the  artist. 

Philip  IV  loved  to  have  his  portrait  painted, 
homely  as  he  was.  He  had  Velasquez  paint  him  in 
every  conceivable  position — riding,  walking,  hunt- 
ing, standing,  sitting,  praying,  and  always  with  the 
air  of  the  king  whose  slightest  whim  was  law.  One 
wonders  if  his  dull  mind  could  comprehend  that 
Velasquez  was  giving  to  the  world  his  real,  true 
character.    Look  at  the  long,  thin,  sallow  face,  close- 
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set,  drooping  eyes,  loose  mouth  and  projecting  chin 
as  he  stands  before  us  with  his  dog  (Fig.  46).  Could 
any  one  fail  to  read  in  that  face  cruelty,  vacillation, 
slyness,  selfishness  and  inordinate  love  of  power? 
The  dog  is  far  the  better  man  of  the  two.  How  un- 
compromising the  attitude  of  that  dog!  No  furtive 
glances  that  mark  his  master's  shifting  eyes  for  him. 
He  looks  us  straight  in  the  eye  and  says  as  plainly 
as  words  could  say,  "I  am  true  blue." 

Velasquez'  position  at  court  might  have  been  like 
that  of  Titian's  if  Philip  IV  had  had  the  mental 
poise  of  his  great-grandfather  Charles  V.  As  it  was, 
one  suspects  that  many  times  the  companionship  of 
the  wise  dwarfs  and  the  faithful  dogs  was  more 
congenial  to  Velasquez  than  that  of  the  selfish,  fickle 
king  and  his  jealous  nobles.  Philip,  thinking  only 
of  what  Velasquez  could  bring  to  the  court,  made 
the  artist  Marshal  of  the  Palace — a  post,  though 
well  paid,  which  required  valuable  time  and  strength 
in  preparing  transient  court  ceremonials.  But  what 
was  the  time  and  strength  of  Velasquez  to  Philip  IV 
and  his  purblind  courtiers?  It  was  only  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  absurd  blunders  of  the  Spanish  court 
at  that  time.     That  Philip  did  favor  Velasquez  is 


Fig.  47— lU-Kgur  liojs  and  their  Dog.    Murillo.    Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Munich,  Germany. 
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probably  true,  but  that  the  nobles  did  not  conceal 
their  contempt  for  the  artist  because  he  worked 
with  his  hands  is  equally  true.  And  that  incessant 
demands  shortened  the  artist's  life  is  also  true.  In 
April,  1660,  Velasquez  went  to  the  Franco-Spanish 
frontier  to  superintend  some  work,  and  returning  to 
Madrid  in  June,  a  most  unhealthful  month  in  the 
capital,  was  stricken  with  a  fever  and  died  August 
6,  1660,  at  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  dog  Murillo  has  painted 
in  the  "Beggar  Boys"  (Fig.  47),  Munich  Gallery, 
Germany.  Not  one  of  Murillo's  "Beggar  Boys" 
pictures  is  left  in  Spain,  yet  they  are  the  artist's 
masterpieces.  Murillo  was  born  in  Seville  the  last 
day  of  161 7.  Left  an  orphan  when  eleven  years  old, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  very  ordinary 
artist.  When  he  began  his  artistic  career  at  twenty- 
three  he  was  very  poor.  Shy  and  unknown,  his  only 
means  of  support  was  to  paint  pictures  for  the  weekly 
market  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  rough, 
uneducated  peasants  who  collected  there.  Let  us 
imagine  Murillo  standing  in  the  market-place  show- 
ing his  pictures  side  by  side  with  the  wares  of  the 
vegetable  and  "ol'  clo'  "  venders.    Murillo  was  seeing 
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with  an  artist's  eye  the  ever  present  beggar  boy 
snatching  an  orange  here  and  a  plum  there,  ever  ready 
to  dodge  the  missile  of  some  irate  owner  whose 
stall  he  has  rifled.  And  then  the  dog!  Whoever  saw 
a  Spanish  or  Italian  beggar  boy  without  his  faithful 
dog?  Just  look  into  the  face  of  this  one.  He  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  life  of  this  scene  as  are  the  boys. 
His  plump  body  and  confident  air  tell  the  story  of 
good  treatment  more  eloquently  than  words.  The 
boys  themselves  show  that  life  has  been  good  to 
them  and  that  they  have  learned  the  joy  of  true 
comradeship.  Only  a  man  who  had  seen  these  Uttle 
vagrants  in  their  unconscious  moments  could  have 
given  this  delicious  picture  of  them.  Loyal  dog  and 
happy  boys.  You  would  brighten  any  home  by  your 
presence  and  be  a  constant  lesson  against  cruelty  to 
animals.  I  wish  that  every  boy  could  own  copies 
of  all  of  Murillo's  Beggar  Boys. 

When  the  paintings  of  Joaquin  Sorolla  (1863) 
were  first  exhibited  in  America  a  few  years  ago  the 
public  fairly  caught  its  breath  in  amazement.  His 
portrayal  of  sunshine,  actual  sunshine  as  it  falls  on 
objects  in  the  open  air,  was  brilliant  beyond  belief. 
In  the  painting  o"  "Beaching  the  Boat,"  now  in  the 


Fig.  48- 


-Oxen  on  the  Beach.     Sorolla.     Courtesy  of  Me- 
morial Gallery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City,  the  sun 
striking  the  red  oxen  splashing  in  the  surf  is  so  daz- 
zUng  that  unconsciously  we  raise  our  hand  to  shade 
our  eyes  from  the  glare.  Great  splendid  cattle  they 
are  too — living,  breathing  personaHties;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  "Oxen  on  the  Beach,"  in  the  Memorial 
Gallery,  Rochester  (Fig.  48). 

You  see  SoroUa  paints  live  nature.  In  his  pictures 
light  and  air  shift  and  circulate  over  and  around 
his  animals  and  people  until  we  are  sure  the  objects 
breathe  and  move.  His  ocean  bathing  scenes — and 
he  has  painted  many  of  them — are  full  of  the  restless 
energy  of  the  tide.  The  great  splashes  of  golden 
yellow  and  white  and  rainbow  tints  where  the  sun 
ghnts  and  sparkles  on  the  wet  bodies  and  broken 
wave  crests,  quiver  and  vibrate  like  midsummer 
air  under  the  noonday  sun. 

When  a  mere  child  Sorolla  worked  in  his  uncle's 
blacksmith  shop.  He  had  no  taste  for  lessons  and 
his  uncle,  wise  man  that  he  was,  thought  work  much 
better  than  mere  playing  at  going  to  school.  Young 
Sorolla  must  have  seen  something  more  in  the  sparkle 
and  glow  of  the  forge  than  mere  heat  for  the  iron; 
even  then  he  was  absorbing  the  love  of  light  that  is 
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still  his.  His  uncle  allowed  him  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  a  drawing  class  at  the  local  school  for  artisans, 
and  when  the  young  artist  had  captured  all  the  prizes 
his  uncle  permitted  him  at  fifteen  to  give  up  the  forge 
and  begin  the  study  of  art  in  earnest. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  wonderful 
exuberance  of  life  in  Sorolla's  sunshine  pictures;  even 
the  oxen  have  it.  He  paints  very  rapidly,  for,  says 
he,  "My  studies  in  the  open  air  cannot  admit  of 
lengthy  execution.  I  feel  that  if  I  painted  slowly,  I 
positively  could  not  paint  at  all."  Possibly  it  is  this 
swiftness,  which  has  come  to  him  through  years  of 
most  careful  training,  that  has  given  him  such  in- 
sight into  the  very  spring  of  action.  We  are  one 
with  his  children  at  the  seaside  where  they  are  bath- 
ing and  racing  on  the  beach,  and  we  feel  the  strength 
of  the  oxen  splashing  in  the  surf  or  plodding  through 
the  sand. 


Fig.    49 — The    Horseman.     Durcr.     Nurcmburg,    Germany. 


CHAPTER  X 

GERMANY 

The  engraving  of  "The  Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil"  (Fig.  49),  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  is  called  by  the 
artist  in  his  diary  simply  "The  Horseman."  Diirer 
gives  no  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  picture, 
so  for  four  hundred  years  critics  have  been  explaining 
what  the  artist  had  in  mind.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable interpretation  has  been  advanced  and  pos- 
sibly none  is  more  significant  than  that  the  knight 
is  a  man  of  action  moving  straight  ahead,  regardless 
that  his  companions  are  Death  and  the  Devil.  Surely 
this  stem  soldier  and  his  intrepid  horse  could  face 
the  powers  of  darkness  with  unflinching  mien.  No- 
tice how  carefully  Dtirer  has  worked  out  every  de- 
tail, and  the  great  number  of  them  too,  and  yet 
there  is  no  pettiness  in  the  handling.  The  plate  is 
full  of  interesting  accessories,  but  none  of  them  de- 
tracts from  the  forcefulness  of  the  knight  as  he  rides 
forth  to  victory. 

Diirer  (1471-1528)  was  a  Christian  man  of  steady 

purpose  living  all  his  fifty-seven  years  in  Nuremberg 
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— "the  venerable  city  of  my  Fatherland."  When  he 
was  born  his  father  wrote  in  the  register,  "At  six 
o'clock  on  St.  Pudentiana's  day,  the  Friday  in  Holy 
Week,  147 1,  my  housewife  bore  another  son,  to 
whom  Anton  Koburger  was  godfather,  and  he  called 
him  Albrecht,  after  me."  Diirer  was  one  of  eighteen 
children. 

Diirer  was  not  only  a  painter  but  an  engraver, 
and  the  Venetians  said  he  was  better  in  engraving 
than  in  color.  He  reached  a  perfection  in  wood- 
engraving  and  copper-plates  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  quaint  old  house  in  quaint  old  Nurem- 
berg, where  Diirer  Uved  and  died,  is  filled  with  prints 
from  his  plates.  Among  these  prints  are  pictures  of 
many  small  animals  of  unusual  interest.  Each  little 
creature  is  engraved  in  minutest  detail,  showing  that 
the  artist  had  made  a  most  careful  study  of  each 
particular  animal  he  engraved.  In  the  "Bat"  (Fig. 
50)  we  can  trace  the  four  long  toes  of  the  foreleg 
spread  out  in  the  wing-like  membrane,  also  can  fol- 
low the  ramifying  blood  vessels  and  can  even  see 
the  tiny  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  mouse-like  head. 
In  fact  one  could  study  many  of  the  small  animals  of 
central  Germany  through  Diirer's  engravings  of  them. 
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Emperor  Maximilian  was  a  great  friend  of  Diirer 
and  conmiissioned  him  to  make  a  triumphal  arch, 
not  of  stone  but  of  his  engravings.  Diirer  made 
ninety-two  blocks  of  wood  cuts  representing  prin- 
cipal scenes  in  the  life  of  Maximilian  and  his  genea- 
logical tree.  These  were  arranged  in  an  arch  nine 
feet  wide  and  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  During  the 
three  years  Diirer  worked  on  the  arch  the  emperor 
often  visited  the  artist's  studio,  and  also  Diirer's 
favorite  cat  came  too.  The  famous  saying,  "A  cat 
may  look  at  a  King,"  comes  from  these  visits  of  the 
German  emperor  and  Diirer's  cat. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  Hans  Holbein  (1497- 
1543),  the  great  portrait  painter  and  favorite  of 
Henry  VIII,  to  paint  animals,  and  yet  he  painted  a 
"Falcon"  (Fig.  51)  that  has  few  equals.  Falconry'' 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  was  a  most  popular  and 
fashionable  sport  of  the  king  and  his  nobles.  Every 
fine  gentleman  had  his  sporting  falcons.  In  the 
process  of  training  the  young  birds  of  prey  were  taken 
from  the  nests  and  taught  to  wear  hoods  and  a  leatlier 
band  around  the  leg,  often  with  a  bell  attached. 
When  the  training  was  complete  and  the  birds  were 
ready  to  enter  the  sports  servants  bore  them  to 
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the  hunting  ground  on  frames  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders. It  was  the  usual  custom,  however,  for  each 
sportsman  to  carry  a  favorite  bird  on  his  gloved  left 
wrist.  Holbein  in  this  particularly  fine  portrait  of 
Robert  Cheseman,  in  the  Hague  Gallery,  has  pic- 
tured a  falcon  in  its  hood  and  bell,  carried  by  its 
owner.  We  do  not  wonder,  after  looking  at  this 
splendid  bird,  that  the  falcon,  of  aU  the  feathered 
race,  is  considered  the  most  perfectly  developed  in 
strength,  in  power  of  flight  and  in  proportion  of 
body.  How  tenderly  the  falconer  strokes  the  soft 
feathers  of  his  fa-^^orite!  And  how  the  bird  seems  to 
nestle  close  to  the  master! 

Falcons  live  to  a  great  age — a  tale  is  told  that  a 
falcon,  wearing  a  gold  collar  dated  1610,  was  found 
in  the  last  decade  of  seventeen  hundred  and  that  it 
belonged  to  James  I  of  England.  An  interesting 
record  is  given  proving  the  great  strength  of  falcons — 
a  bird  belonging  to  Henry  IV,  of  France  (i 553-1 610), 
flew  from  Fontainebleau  to  Malta,  a  thousand  miles, 
in  a  day. 

Holbein,  though  a  German,  spent  much  of  his  hfe 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Many  anecdotes  are 
told  of  the  king's  preference  for  his  favorite,  often 


Fig.  51 — The  Falcon.    Holbein.     Hague  Gallery,  Holland. 
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to  the  chagrin  of  his  nobles.  At  one  time  Holbein 
threw  a  nobleman  downstairs  because  the  man  in- 
sisted on  seeing  a  picture  of  a  lady  that  the  artist 
was  painting  by  order  of  the  king.  Holbein  at  once 
went  and  explained  the  circimistance  to  the  king. 
The  nobleman  also  came  to  present  his  cause,  but 
Henry  answered: 

"You  have  not  to  do  with  Holbein  but  with  me.  I 
tell  you  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  seven  lords, 
but  of  seven  lords  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein. 
Begone!  and  remember  that  if  you  ever  attempt 
to  avenge  yourself,  I  shall  look  upon  any  injury 
offered  to  the  painter  as  done  to  myself." 

"The  Lion  of  Lucerne"  (Fig.  52)  commemorates 
one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  ever  done  by  soldier 
boys.  "As  brave  as  the  Swiss  Guards!"  is  a  syn- 
onym to-day  for  any  great  act  of  heroism.  Certainly 
nothing  short  of  a  sacrificial  offering  could  equal  the 
devotion  of  the  seven  hundred  young  Swiss  soldiers 
who  remained  to  King  Louis  XVI  on  that  fatal  day 
of  August  10,  1792.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
tragic  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  you 
will  recall  how  at  that  time  the  king,  Louis  XVI, 
was  deprived  of  one  prerogative  after  another  until 
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he  was  king  in  name  only.  His  last  residence  was 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  when  that  was  at- 
tacked by  the  armed  populace  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Paris  mob,  on  that  fatal  day  the  Swiss 
Guards  stood  firm  and  were  slaughtered  at  their 
post.  The  king  fled  to  the  Assembly  for  protec- 
tion, only  to  be  told  that  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished and  that  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  Just 
five  short  months  later,  on  January  21,  1793,  Louis 
XVI  was  guillotined  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
and  France  was  thrown  into  a  confusion  all  but 
hopeless.  Even  to-day,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  we  look  back  on  that  tragedy  with  feelings  of 
horror.  What  will  our  children's  children  think  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  191 4? 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guards  who  escaped 
from  the  Paris  mob  (the  only  one  to  escape)  pro- 
posed that  a  monument  be  erected  in  his  own  garden 
at  Lucerne  to  the  memory  of  his  martyred  comrades. 
All  Switzerland  responded  and  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor,  then  in  Italy,  was  asked  to  execute 
the  monument.  The  sculptor,  though  far  from  well, 
came  to  Lucerne  in  18 18  and  the  next  year  submitted 
his  model  in  plaster.    It  was  intended  that  the  lion 
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Fig.  52 — Lion  of  Lucerne.    Thorwaldsen.     Lucerne,  Switzerland. 


Fig.    53 — Meal   of   the   Ilunicr.-,   and   Uicir   Dogs. 
Dcfregger. 
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should  be  cast  in  bronze,  but  Thorwaldsen  advised 
that  it  be  carved  from  the  native  rock.  A  niche 
thirty-two  feet  high  was  hollowed  out  and  the  sculp- 
tor Lucas  Ahorn  carved  the  colossal  lion  in  the 
solid  granite  after  the  plaster  model. 

Thorwaldsen  received  his  inspiration  from  antique 
statues,  for  he  probably  never  had  seen  a  live  lion. 
The  simplicity  of  the  conception  places  the  monu- 
ment among  the  masterpieces  of  memorial  sculpture. 
The  pain  and  sorrow  on  the  face  of  the  wounded 
lion  as  he  still  holds  the  escutcheon  of  France  typify 
the  great  sorrow  of  the  Swiss  people  over  the  loss 
of  their  beloved  sons.  As  a  lion  pure  and  simple  it 
cannot  rank  with  Barye's  (Fig.  74),  but  as  an  expres- 
sion worthy  the  chivalric  devotion  of  the  true  soldier 
it  is  worthy  of  our  greatest  respect.  I  noticed  "with 
regret,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  monument  was  be- 
coming weather-worn  from  its  century  of  exposure, 
and  hope  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  protect 
it  from  the  storms  and  winters  of  the  mountain 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  Uttle  park  with  its  tiny  lake  guarded  by  the 
Lion  of  Lucerne. 

"The  Meal  of  the  Hunters  and  their  Dogs"  (Fig. 
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53)  has  just  that  note  of  unconventional  freedom  that 
marks  all  of  Franz  Defregger's  (1835)  pictures  of 
the  Tyrolese  people.  We  seem  to  enter  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  these  hunters,  young  and  old,  and 
somehow  feel  that  a  whiff  of  the  bracing  mountain 
air  is  expanding  our  lungs  too.  I  am  sure  that  we 
could  dip  into  that  comniunity  bowl  of  whatever  it 
is  and  eat  with  just  as  much  zest  as  these  men  do. 
Of  course  the  dogs  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  mess 
of  the  steaming  bowl  and  the  young  hunter  is  seeing 
that  they  are  served.  And  what  sleek,  well-fed  dogs 
they  are!  There  is  a  charming  picturesqueness  in 
it  all  and  a  wee  bit  of  romance,  I  suspect.  How 
about  the  girl  and  the  young  hunter  wearing  the 
green  felt  hat  with  the  feather?  By  the  way,  Def- 
regger  nearly  always  repeats  that  hat  as  a  distinctive 
detail  in  his  pictures  of  the  people  of  the  Tyrol — 
notice  the  hat  hanging  above  the  dead  animal. 
And  never  has  he  given  a  hunting  scene — and  he 
has  painted  many  of  them — without  the  dogs  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  picture. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

BELGIUM 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  Rubens'  hunting 

scenes  in  America.    Of  the  thousand  pictures  painted 

by  this  great  Flemish  master  only  forty  are  in  this 

country  at  present,  and  of  this  number  is  "The  Fox 

and   Wolf   Hunt,"   Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art, 

New  York  City  (Fig.  54).    In  this  picture  we  begin 

to  understand  the  great  power  of  the  master  painter. 

At  first  the  struggling  mass  seems  a  perfect  chaos 

of  men  and  horses  and  dogs  and  wild  beasts,  but  if 

we  look  carefully  we  see  that  the  hunters  are  the 

masters  and  that  Rubens,  the  painter,  sitting  on  his 

splendid  white  horse  is  really  guiding  it  all  with  his 

master  mind.    He  is  perfectly  self-contained  and  his 

protecting  hand  has  quieted  his  wife  until  even  the 

falcon  has  flown  to  her  for  safety.     Such  was  the 

mental  poise  of   Rubens   that  his  pictures  of   the 

fiercest  battles  seem  overshadowed  by  a  restraining 

power,  felt  but  not  seen.    Rubens'  horses  are  superb 

animals — his   own   stables   were   filled   with   choice 
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breeds — and  his  pictures  of  the  hunt  show  him  mas- 
ter of  animal  portraiture. 

As  we  turn  to  another  Rubens,  "The  Lion  Hunt," 
in  the  Munich  Gallery  (Fig.  55),  we  feel  sure  that 
the  artist  is  representing  real  lions  and  men  on  real 
horses.  The  fury  of  the  onslaught  fairly  takes  our 
breath.  We  shiver  with  real  pain  as  the  fearful  jaws 
and  claws  tear  and  rend  the  flesh  of  horse  and  rider. 
Rubens  is  in  his  element  in  portraying  a  scene  like 
this.  A  tangle  of  horses,  men  and  lions  rear  and 
stab  and  snarl  in  a  confusion  that  seems  hopeless, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  a  master-mind  is  guiding  the 
issue  to  the  victory  of  mind  over  brute  force.  The 
setting  of  the  scene  is  marvelous,  a  flat  country 
with  a  low  horizon  as  a  background.  The  tangled 
mass  is  as  clear-cut  against  the  mottled  sky  as  a 
cameo  on  the  shadowed  onyx;  and  we  feel  that  the 
painter  himself  is  as  cool  and  contained  as  the  lap- 
idary who  cuts  the  stone. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  near  Cologne  June  29, 
1577 — the  festival  day  of  the  saints  whose  names  he 
bears.  His  life  was  a  series  of  successes  and  his 
output  in  art  was  stupendous — fifteen  hundred  pro- 
ductions.   No  artist  ever  conceived  such  variety  in 


^'IG.  55 — The  Lion  Hunt.     Rubens.     Munich  Gallery,  Germany. 


Fic.  56 — Children  of  Charles  I  and  their  Dogs.    Van  Dyck. 
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subjects  or  executed  such  vast  numbers.  Cabn  and 
serene  in  temperament,  his  imagination  pictured  and 
his  hand  portrayed  the  most  dramatic  scenes  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  his  cool  mental  balance.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  man,  who  had  his  mind 
under  perfect  control,  should  have  been  sent  on  many 
difficult  missions  to  represent  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.    Rubens  died  in  1640. 

Anthony  Van  Dyck  was  pre-eminently  a  portrait 
painter  and  painted  almost  exclusively  the  aristocrats 
of  England.  Even  his  horses  and  dogs  are  well 
born.  He  dresses  his  people  in  silks  and  satins, 
brocades  and  velvets,  and  decks  them  with  jewels 
of  untold  value.  Van  Dyck  himself  Hved  like  a 
prince  and,  though  he  made  fabulous  sums  from  his 
portraits,  he  hved  so  lavishly  that  he  was  always  in 
need  of  money.  He  was  court  painter  to  Charles  I 
and  made  scores  of  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen 
and  royal  children. 

In  these  pictures  of  the  royal  family  a  dog  is  usu- 
ally present — splendid  fellows  they  were,  as  you  will 
remember  in  the  picture  of  the  "Children  of  Charles 
I,"  in  ''Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and  Girls,"  (Fig. 
32).    But  small  dogs  seem  to  have  been  favorites  with 
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Van  Dyck.  At  least  he  painted  them  so  often  in  his 
pictures  of  the  "Children  of  Charles"  (Fig.  56)  that 
they  finally  became  known  as  the  Kling  Charles  Span- 
iels. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  animals  of  Van 
Dyck,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Rubens,  should  follow 
the  latter's  work,  for  Van  Dyck  was  only  a  prince 
in  painting  while  his  master  was  a  king.  And  yet 
the  picture  of  "Charles  I  and  his  Horse,"  in  the  Lou- 
vre, Paris  (Fig.  57),  interests  us  keenly.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture — a  portrait  set  in  a  landscape. 
Light  and  shade  and  exquisite  coloring  all  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  composition.  The  king  shows  the 
conventional  Van  Dyck  pose,  yet  he  is  every  inch  a 
king.  No  one  could  think  that  the  white  horse 
belonged  to  other  than  the  royal  stables. 

When  Van  Dyck  was  twenty-two,  in  1621,  Rubens 
gave  him  a  white  horse  on  which  to  travel  to  Italy, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  animal  was  the 
artist's  choice  in  painting,  especially  in  this  picture 
of  "Charles  I  and  his  Horse."  Van  Dyck  was  a 
Flemish  artist,  bom  in  1592  and  died  in  1641. 


Fig.  57— Charles  1  and  his  Horse.    Van  L^yck.    Louvre,  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XII 

HOLLAND 
"Hille  Bobbe  and  Her  Owl"  (Fig.  58)  was 
painted  by  Franz  Hals  between  1630  and  1640. 
Hille  Bobbe  was  called  the  Witch  of  Haarlem.  That 
she  was  a  noted  character  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
taverns  of  that  old  Dutch  town  we  can  well  believe. 
She  has  probably  just  finished  telling  some  joke — 
no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  artist — when  he 
caught  her  Hkeness  and  fixed  it  in  paint  with  the 
broad,  swift  brush  of  a  genius.  Hals  points  out 
that  this  wit  of  the  alehouse  is  both  wise  and  foolish 
— the  owl  and  the  beer  mug  speak  louder  than  words. 
Compare  this  owl  with  Michael  Angelo's  owl  (Fig. 
39).  Can  it  be  that  this  stupid,  half  asleep  bird  is  a 
relative  of  the  watchful,  alert  owl  of  the  Medici 
tomb?  As  we  look  again,  however,  it  seems  more 
like  disgust  than  stupidity  that  lurks  in  the  half- 
closed  eyes  of  Hille  Bobbe's  owl.  My,  but  Hals 
was  a  master  painter,  for  he  starts  us  thinking! 
He  may  have  visited  the  alehouse  too  often,  as  some 

critics  beUeve,  but  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
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for  him  to  paint  in  quality  and  quantity  the  pic- 
tures he  did  if  his  brain  had  been  befogged  with 
liquor. 

Stop  a  moment  and  look  at  another  portrait  of 
"Hille  Bobbe  and  her  Owl,"  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City  (Fig.  59).  It  is 
just  possible  that  this  one  was  painted  by  Hals'  son, 
Franz,  though  it  is  much  like  the  other  picture,  only 
there  is  no  beer  mug.  We  recognize  the  same  swift, 
bold  strokes  of  the  elder  Hals. 

Hals,  like  Van  Dyck,  was  a  portrait  painter. 
Dutch  people  wanted  their  portraits  painted  and 
Hals  was  ready  to  gratify  them.  Even  his  pictures 
of  Dutch  daily  Hfe  were  real  portraits  of  the  people 
he  saw  around  him.  Unlike  the  Flemish  Van  Dyck, 
very  many  of  his  sitters  were  from  the  alehouse 
and  the  street,  and  what  splendid  portraits  he  painted 
of  these  people  of  the  people!  Hille  Bobbe  with  her 
owl  is  as  well  known  a  character  in  her  station  in 
life  as  Charles  I  in  his.  She  was  a  real  person  and 
Hals  has  made  us  feel  her  personaUty. 

Franz  Hals  was  bom  in  1584,  j&fteen  years  before 
Van  Dyck,  and  died  in  1666,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  latter.    Both  men  were  very  rapid  painters.     A 


Fig.  5S— Ilille  Bobbe  and  her  Owl.    Hals.    Ikrlin  Gallery,  Germany. 


Fig.  59— Hille  Bobbe  and  her  Owl.    Hals.    Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art. 
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story  is  told  that  one  time  Van  Dyck,  passing  through 
Haarlem,  stopped  at  Hals'  studio  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  in  an  hour.  He  was  unknown  to  Hals,  but 
the  older  artist  painted  the  portrait  and  had  it 
ready  in  the  hour.  WTien  Van  Dyck  looked  at  it  he 
remarked  very  casually  that  painting  looked  easy 
and  that  he  thought  he  could  do  it.  Hals  thought 
this  a  good  joke  and  himself  posed  for  the  stranger. 
Li  an  hour  he  was  ready  to  enjoy  the  joke,  but  when 
he  saw  the  portrait  he  exclaimed: 

"You  must  be  either  Van  Dyck  or  the  Devil!" 
"The  Pohsh  Rider,"  by  Rembrandt  (frontispiece), 
is  one  of  ninety  of  the  master's  paintings  now  in 
America.  It  was  bought  by  Henry  C.  Frick  for 
$300,000.  Here  again  is  a  white  horse.  A  master 
painter,  who  was  not  only  a  king  but  a  king  among 
kings  of  painters,  has  painted  him.  Such  a  horse 
could  have  carried  Sir  Galahad  unguided  to  the 
spot  where  the  Holy  Grail  was  found.  We  might 
call  this  rider  Sir  Galahad  and  feel  that  in  him  is 
concentrated  the  guilelessness,  the  wisdom,  the 
power  and  the  courage  of  the  knight  at  the  end  of 
his  successful  quest.  Turn  to  Watts'  "Sir  Galahad" 
(Fig.  81)  and  see  the  boy-knight  at  the  beginning 
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of  his  holy  mission,  and  then  look  at  the  "Polish 
Rider"  as  one  nearing  the  completion  of  it. 

Rembrandt's  magic  touch  has  transformed  this 
man  on  ho.seback  into  a  perfect  example  of  strong, 
steady,  confident,  courageous  young  manhood  or 
womanhood  riding  forth  to  make  his  or  her  ideals 
count  for  good  in  the  world  of  humanity.  Such 
young  men  and  young  women  become  Woodrow 
Wilsons  or  Fanny  Crosbys,  Abraham  Lincolns  or 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowes,  Gladstones  or  Florence 
Nightingales.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into  words  the 
power  of  such  a  picture  as  the  Polish  Rider.  We  sit 
before  it  and  somehow  its  power  fills  us  and  we  go 
away  feeling  that  a  new  strength  of  purpose  has 
come  to  us.  This  traveler,  for  he  seems  to  be  passing 
along  the  way,  has  breathed  forth  his  personality 
and  the  world  is  better  because  he  has  passed  through 
it.  Hang  this  picture  in  your  own  rooms,  my  dear 
young  friends,  and  look  at  it  as  you  go  out  to  school 
or  to  work  and  be  prepared,  as  this  knight  is,  with 
your  quiver  full  of  good  purposes  and  your  mind 
steadily  set  on  using  them! 

Rembrandt's  brush  was  indeed  a  magic  one.  He 
seems  to  have  dipped  it  into  the  sunshine  and  then 
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quickly  to  have  touched  the  canvas  and  lo,  the  sun- 
shine is  caught  and  continues  to  glow  on  and  on 
through  years  with  undiminished  splendor.  How 
did  he  do  it?  Who  can  tell?  He  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  Look  at  his  pictures  and  you  will  find 
that  he  places  his  light  wherever  it  suits  him  to  em- 
phasize a  point,  regardless  of  window  or  door  to 
admit  the  light.  And  what  an  emphasis  it  is  too! 
Master  minds  are  constructive  in  their  criticism;  they 
break  established  laws  only  to  use  more  forceful 
ones.  Pheidias,  Michael  Angelo,  Rembrandt,  each 
followed  laws  of  his  own  making,  and  this,  after 
all,  was  only  because  he  had  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 

We  scarcely  ever  think  of  Rembrandt  as  an  animal 
painter,  yet  we  find  that  he  made  a  large  number 
of  drawings  and  pastels  of  both  domestic  and  wild 
animals.  Take  this  pastel  of  an  "Elephant"  (Fig. 
60),  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  It 
is  so  true  to  life  that  we  can  almost  feel  the  very 
texture  of  its  hide.  No  photograph  of  an  elephant 
from  our  own  zoological  gardens  could  give  us  a 
better  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  animal 
than  this  picture  sketched  with  so  few  lines.     Rem- 
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brandt  certainly  studied  the  elephant  itself  to  be 
able  to  make  us  feel  with  so  few  Hnes  the  tough 
skin,  the  flexible  trunk,  the  lumbering  gait  and  the 
cumbersome  bulk  of  the  huge  pachyderm.  He  made 
many  drawings  of  lions  and  hogs  and  one  particular 
hog  lying  on  its  side  would  not  surprise  us  if  it  gave 
a  "whoof!"  and  was  gone. 

Rembrandt's  Ufe  was  full  of  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment, yet  he  gave  to  the  world  an  art  so  deep 
and  broad  and  high  that  it  appeals  to  all  humanity — 
to  men,  women  and  children,  to  the  saint  and  the 
sinner,  and  to  the  wise  and  the  ignorant. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  more  slippery  fish  than  the 
one  this  man  is  holding  in  Ostade's  "Fish  Market" 
(Fig.  6i)?  It  certainly  will  slip  out  of  his  hand  as 
we  stand  looking  at  him.  My,  the  odor!  Yes,  but 
isn't  it  a  fine  market?  and  hasn't  Ostade  caught 
the  spirit  of  a  Dutchman  seUing  fish?  William  M. 
Chase,  our  own  artist,  is  painting  fish,  superb  ones 
(see  Fig.  87),  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  the  market.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Ostade  to  paint  the 
fish  without  the  fishmonger,  for  the  artist  lived 
and  moved  and  had  his  being  among  the  trades- 
people.   Most  of  the  time  his  easel  was  set  up  in  the 


Fig.  6i — Fish  Market.    Ostade     Louvre, 
Paris. 
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Fig.  62 — The  Young  Bull.    PoUcr.    The  Hague  Museum, 
Holland. 
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market  or  the  tavern  or  the  alehouse.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  his  subjects  are  not  always  sweet  smelling 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  delicious  in  color, 
in  light  and  shade  and  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  Look  again  at  the  fish-vendor.  Could 
you  think  of  him  apart  from  his  calling?  His  face, 
his  hands,  his  whole  make-up  suggest  that  he  knows 
how  to  market  his  wares.  See  how  the  sly  little 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  as  he  offers  his  fish  to  the  pros- 
pective buyer,  marks  his  keen  understanding  of  his 
customers.  How  wisely,  too,  he  has  chosen  his 
stand  where  the  sunlight  can  play  hide  and  seek  on 
the  fish's  scales  and  make  them  glisten  and  sparkle 
with  iridescent  colors  at  every  turn  of  his  wrist. 

Van  Ostade  was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Hals  and  only 
three  years  younger  than  Rembrandt.  He  was  born 
in  1610  and  died  in  1685,  fifteen  years  after  the  great 
master.  He  was  one  of  the  men  we  call  the  "Little 
Dutchmen,"  not  that  he  was  petty  in  his  work  but 
because  his  canvases  were  small.  You  see  the  Dutch 
artists  were  painting  pictures  for  the  home  and  their 
subjects  were  taken  mostly  from  the  common  scenes 
of  daily  life — genre  pictures,  they  were  called — but 
were  very  far  from  being  commonplace. 
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Paul  Potter  was  twenty-one  (1647)  when  he  painted 
his  "Young  Bull"  (Fig.  62),  now  in  the  Hague  Mu- 
seum. This  picture  has  attracted  much  unmerited 
praise  and  has  even  been  placed  in  Hsts  of  the  ten 
great  pictures.  The  official  custodian  of  the  gallery, 
a  few  years  ago,  gave  the  "Young  BuU"  as  the  most 
precious  picture  there,  but  he  may  have  been  influ- 
enced in  his  choice  by  the  large  number  of  tourists 
who  stop  to  look  and  go  in  raptures  over  it.  "See 
how  he  stands  out!"  is  almost  invariably  their  first 
remark,  but  John  C.  Van  Dyke  says  that  he  ought 
to  stand  in  and  not  seem  to  be  falUng  out  of  the  frame. 
No  one  will  question  that  Paul  Potter  has  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  perfect  each  hair,  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  annoying  flies  buzzing  over  his  back, 
to  mark  the  tiniest  creases  on  the  horns,  and  to 
give  us  a  veritable  botany  lesson  in  the  various 
kinds  of  weeds  under  his  feet  and  the  number  of  leaves 
over  his  head.  Though  the  young  artist  has  given  a 
photographic  portrait  of  the  bull,  he  has  also  made 
us  feel  the  pride  and  the  power  and  the  youth  of  the 
animal.  The  glittering  eye,  the  moist  nostrils,  and 
the  quick-coming  breath  are  eloquent  of  the  vigor 
of  full  Hfe.     The  other  animals  and  the  man  might 
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have  been  cut  from  a  block  of  wood  to  fill  in  the 
space,  so  far  as  having  any  life  in  them  is  concerned. 
Look  at  the  sky  and  you  will  see  that  the  young 
artist  had  aspirations,  but  his  life  was  cut  short  at 
twenty-nine,  in  1654. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

FRANCE 

When  we  are  in  Paris  we  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  that 
roof  is  a  menagerie  of  the  most  curious  stone  animals 
ever  seen  in  art.  Owls,  goats,  elephants,  eagles,  vul- 
tures and  hundreds  of  other  creatures  that  are  neither 
man  nor  beast,  keep  guard  over  this  "ancient  queen 
of  cathedrals."  It  is  a  motley  crowd  gathered  here. 
From  every  tower  window,  secluded  comer  and  top- 
most pinnacle  they  peep  and  leer  and  sneer  at  us 
with  Satanic  glee.  They  are  watching  at  every  turn 
not  only  us,  who  have  invaded  their  home,  but  the 
city  below  them. 

Look   at   that   grotesque   monster   with  its   chin 

resting  on  its  claw-like  hands.    Is  it  a  man  or  beast 

that  is  gazing  so  intently  at  the  pigmies  below? 

Then  its  companion;  was  there  ever  an  eagle  more 

savage  in  its  attack  on  its  prey  than  this  one  on  the 

huge  bunch  of  grapes  (Fig.  63)?     It  is  a  fearsome 

bird,  yet  it  is  artistic.    We  draw  away  with  disgust, 

yet  are  fascinated  with   its   fine   proportions.     See 
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how  its  raised  wings  and  bent  head  carry  out  the 
lines  of  the  tower  above  and  the  ornament  below. 
A  gourmand  it  certainly  is  devouring  those  luscious 
grapes  so  savagely,  yet  its  very  fitness  for  that  par- 
ticular angle  gives  it  power  to  hold  us.  We  feel  with 
Victor  Hugo's  gossips  that  "eyes  and  mouths  open 
here  and  there"  and  that  we  really  hear  these  strange 
creatures  snap  and  snarl  and  scream  as  we  pass. 
They  are  more  than  animals,  these  monsters ;  they  are 
spirits  that  invade  every  nook  and  corner,  point  and 
pinnacle,  put  there  by  unknown  artists  many  mil- 
lenniums ago. 

But  not  all  these  grotesque  beings  are  guardsmen; 
some  of  them  carry  water  off  the  roof,  and  are 
called  gargoyles.  The  origin  of  the  word  gargoyle 
is  a  curious  bit  of  legendary  history.  In  the  seventh 
century  there  lived  in  Rouen,  France,  a  very  holy 
man  called  Saint  Romain,  One  season  the  Seine — 
Rouen  is  on  the  river — overflowed  its  banks  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  city.  St.  Romain  re- 
buked the  river  and  it  returned  within  its  banks,  but 
left  in  its  wake  slime  and  mud  out  of  which  sprang 
a  dragon  that  the  French  called  La  Gargouille, 
waterspout.     St.    Romain   was    unable    to    destroy 
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this  monster,  so  he  called  in  the  help  of  a  wicked 
murderer  who  killed  it.  From  that  time  until  the 
Revolution  the  chapter  of  Rouen  had  the  privilege 
of  pardoning  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Gar- 
goyles, as  the  name  is  usually  spelled,  have  been 
used  as  waterspouts  for  centuries  and  the  dragon 
has  assumed  all  sorts  of  shapes  under  the  hand  of 
the  sculptor.  Never,  however,  has  it  been  more 
grotesque  than  on  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame. 

It  is  a  big  jump  in  time  and  manner  of  treatment 
of  animals  from  the  strange  company  on  the  ca- 
thedral to  the  horses  of  Meissonier  (i8i 5-189 1) 
done  a  thousand  or  more  years  later.  As  we  look 
at  this  picture  called  ''1814"  (Fig.  64)  our  hearts 
are  stirred  with  the  pity  of  it  all.  The  artist  himself 
says,  "When  I  made  the  sketch  of  '1814'  I  was 
thinking  of  Napoleon  returning  from  Soissons  with 
his  staff  after  the  battle  of  Laon.  .  .  .  For  this 
theme  I  could  scarcely  find  colors  sad  enough.  The 
sky  is  dreary,  the  landscape  devastated.  The  de- 
jected, exasperated  faces  express  discouragement,  de- 
spair, possibly  even  treachery."  For  three  years 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  had  been  steadily  losing 
ground  and  now  scarcely  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris 
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he  was  defeated  by  Bliicher,  the  Prussian  Field- 
Marshal,  on  March  9,  1814.  A  month  later,  April 
II,  1814,  he  signed  his  surrender  of  power. 

He  rides  alone,  this  short-lived  dictator  of  the 
world.  His  staff  follow  close  in  the  rear.  There  is 
no  eagerness  of  the  home-comer  in  this  man  or  his 
horse.  Meissonier  knew  perfectly  how  to  condense 
into  this  small  picture — twenty  inches  high  by  thirty 
inches  wide — a  dreary  retreat  of  men  and  horses, 
yet  to  impart  to  each  man  and  horse  individual 
peculiarities.  Napoleon  is  still  the  leader,  glum  and 
taciturn,  and  his  horse  is  conscious  that  he  too 
leads  the  cavalcade.  Marvelous  is  the  drawing  of 
these  tiny  figures  and  perfect  in  every  detail,  but 
Meissonier  is  never  lifeless  nor  petty  in  these  minia- 
ture soldiers.  In  some  of  his  pictures  his  figures 
are  not  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  yet  they  are 
men  of  full  stature  in  dignity  of  bearing  and  perfect 
physical  proportions. 

Meissonier  was  the  idol  of  the  army  officers,  as 
his  many  brilliant  little  paintings  of  them  testify. 
Over  and  over  in  the  galleries  we  see  these  officers 
looking  at  us  from  six-inch  canvases,  usually  dressed 
in  scarlet  uniforms  braided  in  gold  and  often  on 
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horses  with  trappings  of  gold.  Masterpieces  these  pic- 
tures are,  for  Meissonier  knew  how  to  be  big  in 
small  things.  His  tiny  horses  are  real  animals  with 
the  true  war-horse  instinct  in  their  veins. 

Eugene  Fromentin  (1820-1876)  is  another  artist 
who  puts  fire  into  his  horses,  and  rightly  so,  for  they 
are  Arab  horses.  We  feel  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  beautiful  animals  in  the  "Falcon  Hunt"  (Fig.  65). 
The  two  in  the  foreground  are  as  keenly  ahve  to 
the  joy  of  the  hunt  as  their  riders,  and  not  only 
the  horses  but  the  falcons  too  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
scene.  You  remember  the  part  that  falcons  took 
in  the  himt  at  the  time  Henry  VIII  ruled  in  England 
(see  page  89)  and  here  nearly  four  hundred  years 
later  as  sporting  birds  they  are  just  as  popular. 
Fromentin  has  pictured  most  tenderly  the  bond  of 
ajffection  between  the  master  and  his  bird.  How 
caressingly  the  man  on  the  black  horse  presses  the 
bird  against  his  cheek,  and  how  proudly  the  other 
man  holds  his  falcon  aloft  on  his  hand.  The  artist 
centers  our  interest  more  on  the  himter  and  his 
horses  and  birds  than  on  the  prey  they  are  after. 
Then,  too,  how  wonderfully  he  has  surrounded  and 
enveloped  this  wild  desolate  place  among  the  rocks 


Fig.  65 — Falcon  Hunt.     Fromentin. 


Fig.  66 — O.xcn  Plowing.     Rosa  Bonhcur.     Lu.xemburg,  Paris. 
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and  crags  in  an  atmosphere  palpitating  with  life. 
The  delicate  touch  and  not  too  brilliant  color  of  Fro- 
mentin's  pictures  are  very  pleasing;  and  pictures  of 
Arab  horses  and  intimate  scenes  from  Oriental  life 
make  him  specially  interesting  as  a  painter  of  the 
daily  doings  of  the  people  of  the  Far  East. 

Animals  for  the  animal's  sake  had  very  httle  at- 
tention from  the  French  artists  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  then,  at  the  beginning,  animals  were 
merely  parts  of  a  whole.  Rosa  Bonheur  (182 2-1 899), 
however,  looked  at  animals  from  a  different  standpoint 
— she  painted  them  for  their  own  sakes.  In  her 
picture  of  "Oxen  Plowing,"  in  the  Luxembourg 
(Fig.  66),  she  is  second  to  none  as  an  animal  painter. 
As  a  young  girl  she  was  interested  in  animals  and 
used  to  dress  in  the  blouse  and  breeches  of  the  French 
peasant  boy  and  wander  at  will  among  the  stalls  of 
the  animals  at  the  horse  fair  to  study  the  horses. 
She  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  clever  boy-artist 
who  knew  how  to  please  the  men  with  her  animal  pic- 
tures. The  young  artist's  only  teachers  were  her 
father  and  nature.  That  she  looked  at  nature  through 
her  own  eyes  her  oxen  in  this  picture  bear  proof. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  dare 
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to  place  white  against  white  in  the  full  sunlight. 
Look  at  the  ox  team  in  the  open — white  ox  against 
white  ox  and  the  whole  against  a  white  sky.  From 
the  number  of  furrows  turned  and  the  length  of  the 
shadows  it  must  be  in  the  late  afternoon.  Can  you 
not  smell  the  moist  earth  as  the  plow  turns  it  up 
to  the  air?  What  a  harvest  of  fish  worms  are  being 
brought  to  the  light.  No  true  angler  would  refuse 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  splendid  ox  teams. 

No  doubt  the  best  known  picture  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  is  the  "Horse  Fair,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York  City.  It  was  brought  to  this 
country  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  The  horses  are 
magnificent  animals  but  she  has  given  to  them  a  little 
too  much  of  the  air  of  showing  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage to  make  the  picture  a  truly  great  one.  It 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  probably 
has  been  reproduced  in  this  country  more  than  any 
other  picture,  excepting  possibly  Van  Dyck's  "Baby 
Stuart." 

But  when  Rosa  Bonheur  painted  "Barbara  after 
the  Hunt"  (Fig  67)  she  made  a  true  portrait  of  a 
dog  exhausted  by  long  pursuit  of  the  prey,  yet  still 
with  the  instinct  of  the  hunt.    We  can  almost  hear 


Fig.  67 — Barbara  alter  the  llunl.    Rosa  lionhcur.    L'ourlcsy  ut  Wilstath 
Gallery,    Philadelphia. 
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the  growl  of  discontent  at  the  enforced  quiet.  Bar- 
bara resents  our  intrusion;  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  safe 
distance  when  a  dog  is  in  that  mood.  The  Wilstach 
Gallery,  Philadelphia,  is  fortunate  in  having  so  fine 
an  example  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  work.  No  woman 
has  been  more  highly  honored  officially  than  was 
Mademoiselle  Bonheur.  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  given  her,  and  no  woman  has  ever  com- 
manded greater  respect  for  purity  and  generosity 
and  largeness  of  heart. 

.Surely  the  "Horses  of  Achilles"  (Fig.  68)  had  more 
than  brute  sense,  and  Henri  Regnault  (1843-1871) 
certainly  has  not  exaggerated  their  keen  distress 
over  the  approaching  death  of  their  master.  Listen 
to  Achilles  as  he  addresses  them : 

"Xanthos  and  BeUos!  of  Podarge's  strain, 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear," 

and  then  he  upbraids  them: 

"Nor  as  ye  left  Patroclos,  leave  your  lord." 

This  unjust  accusation  hurt  the  sensitive  feelings  of 
the  swift-footed  steeds.  Xanthos  dropped  his  head 
and  trembling  bowed  his  mane  to  the  dust;  then 
Juno  gave  him  power  to  speak: 
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"Achilles!  yes!    This  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war: 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come, 
Not  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  course, 
Fell  thy  Patroclos,  but  by  heavenly  force: 

"No:  could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 
All  were  in  vain :  the  fates  thy  death  demand, 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand." 

He  ceased  to  speak  and  again  eternal  silence 
bound  him. 

Never  but  once  before  did  an  animal  speak  like 
this.  In  Numbers  22 :  22-31,  read  the  story  of  Balaam 
and  his  ass — how  "The  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  ass,  and  he  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I  done 
to  thee  that  thou  hast  beaten  me  these  three  times?" 
Compare  this  Bible  story  with  Homer's  in  Book  XIX 
of  the  Iliad.  If  you  read  the  latter  story  through 
you  will  find  that  Xanthos'  prophecy  came  true,  for 
Paris  shot  a  poisoned  arrow  that  pierced  Achilles' 
heel.    You  remember  how  Achilles'  mother,  Thetis, 


liG.  06 — Horses  uf  Achilles. 


Rcgnault.    Courtesy  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. 
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had  dipped  him,  when  an  infant,  in  the  river  Styx. 
This  made  his  body  invulnerable,  but  unfortunately, 
she  held  him  by  the  heel  and  that,  not  touching  the 
water,  was  the  one  weak  spot  where  the  poisoned 
arrow  could  do  its  deadly  work.  Now  look  again 
at  the  picture  of  Achilles'  horses.  They  feel  the  ap- 
proach of  death  to  their  beloved  master.  They 
plunge  and  rear  against  the  restraint  of  the  charioteer, 
Antomedon,  but  he  holds  them  with  a  grip  of  iron. 
The  pale  glimmer  below  the  storm-swept  sky  sheds 
a  sinister  light  over  the  strangely  calm  sea  and  barren 
shore.  The  very  atmosphere  quivers  with  the 
threatened  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FRANCE  (Continued) 
A  FEELING  of  dissatisfaction  was  creeping  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  artists  of  Paris  about  1830. 
They  were  tired  of  the  cut-and-dried  rules  of  the 
Academy  and  were  longing  to  see  nature  with  their 
own  eyes.  The  country,  with  its  freedom  from  con- 
straint, was  calling  them.  There  was  no  open  re- 
bellion, but  first  two  friends  and  then  two  more 
and  again  others  turned  their  backs  on  the  city 
and,  wandering  through  the  great  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  found  Barbizon.  This  quaint  little  village, 
nestling  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  the 
great  boulders  came  very  near  tumbling  into  the 
streets  and  blocking  the  way,  became  the  magnet 
that  drew  them.  Here  they  could  wander  at  will 
among  the  great  trees  and  desolate  rocks  of  the  forest 
— even  finding  the  caves  of  the  brigands  among  the 
latter.  They  sat  on  the  giant  monsters  overlooking 
the  village  and  there  sketched  the  peasants  working 
in  the  open  fields  under  God's  sunshine.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  toiling  together,  all  intent 
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on  getting  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
Commonplace?  Certainly,  but  these  men  saw  more 
than  that.  They  realized  that  light  and  air  and  green 
fields  and  plowed  earth  and  human  beings  and  ani- 
mals would  make  pictures.  And  what  pictures  they 
are!  "The  Sower,"  "The  Angelus,"  "The  Dance 
of  the  Nymphs,"  "The  Sheepfold."  They  aU  stand 
for  God's  great  out-of-doors. 

When  Jean  Frangois  Millet  (1814-1875)  and 
Charles  Emile  Jacque  (181 3-1890)  came  to  Barbizon 
about  1830,  they  found  men  already  there  who  had 
established  certain  rules  to  be  accepted  before  they 
could  enter  the  charmed  circle.  As  a  special  test 
each  new-comer  must  smoke  Diaz'  big  pipe  that 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Inn,  and  his  position  in  the 
new  art  circle  was  judged  by  the  rings  he  blew 
from  it.  Jacque's  rings  placed  him  at  once  as  a 
colorist,  but  when  Millet  blew  his  rings  no  one  could 
place  him.    He  exclaimed: 

"Oh  well!  don't  trouble  about  it.  Put  me  down 
in  a  class  of  my  own." 

"A  good  answer,"  said  Diaz,  "and  he  looks  strong 
and  big  enough  to  hold  his  own  in  it." 

Millet's   pictures   show   that   he   remained   in   a 
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class  of  his  own.  Was  there  ever  anything  more 
touchingly  real  than  "Bringing  Home  the  New- 
born Calf,"  in  the  Chicago  Museum  (Fig.  69)? 
The  mother  bossy  having  strayed  away,  found  her 
newborn  baby  too  weak  to  follow  her  home.  The 
other  mother  and  her  two  boys,  suspecting  the  cause 
of  bossy's  truancy,  went  prepared  and  here  they  are 
bringing  home  the  little  stranger.  And  was  there 
ever  a  brighter-eyed  or  moister-nosed  bit  of  calfdom 
than  this  wee  red-and-white  baby  calf?  Bossy's 
long  tongue  is  constantly  reassuring  her  baby  that 
all  is  well. 

"The  beautiful  is  the  suitable!"  says  the  artist, 
and  surely  he  is  right.  It  is  beautiful,  this  homely 
scene.  Can  you  not  feel  the  stoop  of  the  taller  boy 
as  he  bends  to  hold  the  bed  level  for  the  precious 
burden?  There  is  no  need  to  see  the  faces  of  these 
peasant  boys  to  judge  of  their  fitness;  every  curve 
of  their  bodies  tells  us  that.  This  cow  and  her  new- 
born calf  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  true  picture  of 
motherhood  among  nature's  lowly  children. 

Millet  spent  most  of  his  life  among  the  peasant 
folk  and  knew  the  way  of  the  patient  animals  that 
came  and  went  among  them.     He  painted  what  he 


Fig.  69 — Xewborn  Calf.     J.  F.  Millet.     Courtesy  of  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
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loved.  His  work  was  often  called  "The  Poem  of 
the  Earth."  One  day  the  artist  came  upon  some 
men  cutting  grain.    One  called  to  him: 

"Monsieur  Millet,  this  is  very  different  from  your 
work.    I  would  like  to  see  you  take  a  sickle." 

"I'll  take  your  sickle,"  Millet  answered,  "and 
reap  farther  than  you  and  all  your  family."  And  he 
did  it.  He  was  born  a  peasant  and,  except  for  a  very 
few  years  in  Paris,  always  lived  one.  He  was  one  of 
nine  children,  yet  his  dear  old  grandmother  saw 
something  more  in  this  boy  than  a  mere  peasant — 
he  was  to  be  an  artist.  His  name,  too,  chosen  by 
her,  was  of  her  favorite  saint,  Francis  of  Assisi.  He 
was  always  poor,  his  mother  and  father  working  in 
the  fields  while  his  grandmother  cared  for  the  house; 
and  he  was  poor  in  this  world's  goods  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  world  was  just  beginning  to  recognize 
his  worth  when  it  was  too  late;  after  his  death  even 
a  tiny  scrap  from  his  pencil  or  brush  was  of  untold 
value. 

Jacque,  who  went  to  Barbizon  with  Millet,  has  been 
called  "The  Raphael  of  Pigs,"  because  he  knew  them 
so  well,  but  with  equal  justice  he  could  be  called  "The 
Raphael  of  Sheep."    Just  look  at  this  picture  "The 
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Sheepfold,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Fig. 
70) .  No  artist  has  given  the  huddling,  pushing  stupid- 
ity of  sheep  with  a  truer  spirit  than  Jacque's  in 
this  painting.  These  are  real  sheep  and  this  is  a  real 
fold.  The  tumbled  hay  in  the  rack,  the  scattered 
straw  on  the  ground  and  the  biddies  scratching  for 
choice  morsels,  but  alert  with  eyes  and  wings,  are  de- 
tails that  give  a  picturesque  charm  to  the  whole.  It 
is  not  always  that  Jacque  has  the  true  color  sense, 
even  if  his  smoke  rings  did  mark  him  as  a  colorist,  but 
he  never  gave  a  false  note  in  portraying  the  habit  of 
use  that  comes  to  animals  or  things  by  being  used.  It 
is  said  that  he  bought  an  old  shepherd  dog  for  a  model 
and  exchanged  his  new  wheelbarrow  for  a  weather- 
worn, dilapidated  one.  Probably  the  peasants  of 
Barbizon  laughed  to  themselves  and  felt  that  the  man 
who  spent  his  time  making  pictures  had  little  conamon 
sense  about  the  value  of  new  tools.  But  his  pictures, 
especially  those  he  etched,  are  full  of  the  charm  of  life 
just  because  they  make  us  feel  they  are  true.  P.ustic 
to  him  meant  the  spirit  that  dwells  among  the  workers 
of  the  soil. 

Constant  Troyon  (18 10-1865)  was  another  artist 
associated   with    the   Barbizon   and   Fontainebleau 


rig.  70. — ^The  Sheepfold.     Jacque.      Courtesj'  of  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art. 


Fig.  71. — Cattle  Going  to  Work.    Troyon.    Louvre, 

Paris. 
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painters.  He  loved  the  country  and  he  knew  how 
to  make  us  love  it.  As  we  look  at  his  "Oxen  Going 
to  Work"  (Fig.  71)  we  feel  the  quivering  light  of  the 
breaking  day  and  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"There  is  music  in  the  sunshine, 
Sweetest  melody  in  light." 

The  sun,  just  peeping  above  the  horizon,  sends  a 
flood  of  light  over  men  and  cattle  glorifying  every 
movement  of  the  humble  workers.  The  crisp  morn- 
ing air  catches  the  breath  of  the  plodding  oxen  and 
holds  it  in  milHons  of  globules,  while  the  sunlight 
dances  over  them  and  turns  them  into  tiny  rainbows. 
As  we  step  into  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
where  the  picture  hangs,  we  feel  that  the  largeness  of 
the  conception  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  makes 
Troyon's  pictures  understood — he  speaks  to  that  great 
majority  of  picture  lovers  who  feel  the  truth  but  can- 
not explain  how. 

Troyon's  animals  belong  to  the  great  out-of-doors. 
He  saw  the  wide  horizon  and  low-lying  fields  and  he 
makes  us  feel  the  expanse  of  space  around  us  and  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  true  even  in  the 
"Return  from  the  Market,"  Art  Institute,  Chicago 
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(Fig.  72),  although  the  tired  owners  and  jaded  sheep 
are  jogging  along  a  narrow  country  road  bordered 
by  tall  trees.  The  long  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
linger  lovingly  on  the  little  company,  yet  the  bulky 
shadows  warn  the  dejected  father  and  weary  mother 
that  night  is  near.  The  day  at  the  market  has  not 
come  up  to  their  expectations.  Too  many  sheep  are 
returning  to  the  fold,  but  how  soothingly  Troyon  deals 
with  the  disappointment  in  his  touch  of  sympathy. 
His  whole  being,  atune  to  nature's  bigness,  saw  more 
in  a  landscape  than  mere  earth  and  sky  and  trees  and 
water;  he  saw  the  infinite  bigness  of  all  created  things. 
This  little  company  is  more  than  a  tired,  disappointed 
family  with  their  returning  flock.  The  picture  is  full 
of  the  broad  sympathy  that  understands — a  sympathy 
that  always  has  hope  in  it. 

Let  the  full  joy  of  the  *' Drinking  Place,"  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Fig.  73),  take  hold  of  us. 
Here  again  is  a  wide,  open  country  full  of  light  and 
air  and  sunshine.  The  wide  expanse  of  it  might 
almost  give  a  feeling  of  desolateness  but  for  the  cow 
hurrying  to  the  drinking  place.  That  is  the  note  of 
human  warmth  that  draws  us.  And  what  a  com- 
fortable cow  she  is — clean  and  wholesome  and  well 


Fig.  72. — Sheep  Returning  from  the  Market. 
Institute,  Chicago. 


Tro\on.     Courtesy  of  Art 
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bred!  Troyon  has  made  us  feel  that  Bossy  came  just 
in  time  to  complete  the  beautiful  picture.  Yes,  it  is 
a  landscape  that  he  had  in  mind;  only  this  splendid 
child  of  nature,  seeking  her  accustomed  pool  to  quench 
her  thirst,  unconsciously  crossed  the  artist's  line  of 
vision  and  immediately  a  new  charm  was  added  to 
the  picture.  Troyon,  with  his  largeness  of  vision  in 
picturing  nature,  lifts  us  above  petty  things  into  the 
region  of  bigger  truths,  though  his  pictures  are  of 
common,  everyday  country  occurrences. 

When  the  state  bought  the  group  of  "The  Lion 
Crushing  the  Serpent"  (Fig.  74),  by  Antoine  Louis 
Barye  (1796-1875),  and  placed  it  in  the  public  gar- 
dens of  Paris  one  Frenchman  indignantly  exclaimed: 

"Since  when  were  the  Tuileries  (public  gardens)  a 
menagerie?  "  As  we  look  at  the  group  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  question.  When  before  had  real  beasts 
of  prey  been  allowed  at  large?  Surely  Barye's  lions 
and  tigers  and  serpents  and  crocodiles  are  not  mere 
beasts  of  stone  and  metal,  but  live  animals  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  devouring  their  prey.  This  is  not 
strange,  however,  for  Barye's  studio  was  the  menag- 
erie. There  he  spent  hours  watching  before  the  cages 
and  with  pencil  and  soft  lump  of  wax  he  would  catch 
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this  curving  muscle  and  that  expressive  of  anger  or 
pain. 

Barye  was  very  poor  in  those  early  days  when  he 
almost  lived  with  the  animals.  But  he  had  a  friend 
in  the  old  keeper,  Pere  Rousseau,  and  every  morning 
at  five  o'clock  this  faithful  attendant  came  to  open 
the  doors  for  the  young  artist.  And  when  he  saw 
Barye  take  a  few  crusts  of  dry  bread  from  his  pocket 
for  breakfast  his  big  heart  prompted  him  to  ex- 
change those  crusts  for  big  slices  of  tender  bread  from 
the  daily  rations  of  the  bears.  Long  years  after  Pere 
Rousseau  used  to  point  to  Barye,  who  was  then 
famous,  saying,  "The  tall,  thin  young  man,  always 
silent,  who  first  found  my  beasts  worthy  of  sculpture." 

In  1863,  when  Barye  was  sixty-seven,  Mr.  Walters, 
of  Baltimore,  went  several  days  in  succession  to  see 
the  sculptor  in  Paris  but  he  was  never  at  home. 
At  last  Mme.  Barye  said  to  Mr.  Walters: 

"Ah,  sir,  there  is  no  use  in  coming  here  for  three 
weeks.  A  new  tiger  has  just  arrived  from  Bengal, 
and  until  its  wildness  is  gone — no  M.  Barye."  In 
1873,  however,  Mr.  Walters  was  more  fortunate  in 
finding  Barye  at  home,  and  it  was  then  that  he  said: 

"M.  Barye,  I  come  to  make  you  a  proposition.    I 


Fig.  73- 


-Cow  Going  to  Drink.     Troyon.     Courtesy  of  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Fig.   74 — Lion  Crushing  the  Serpent. 
Gardens,  Paris. 


Barye.     Public 
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come  to  commission  you  to  supply  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery, Washington,  with  one  specimen  of  every  bronze 
you  have  ever  designed."  "This  speech,"  said  Mr. 
Walters,  "produced  the  liveliest  effect  on  the  old 
sculptor's  stolid  calmness;  his  eyes  filled,  and  he  spoke 
with  difficulty.  'Mr.  Walters,'  he  said,  'my  own 
country  has  never  done  anything  like  that  for  me!'  " 
When  you  go  to  Washington  do  not  fail  to  see  the 
Barye  collection  of  bronzes.  The  old  sculptor  com- 
pleted about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  the 
commission  before  death  claimed  him. 

Barye  was  rightly  called  the  "Michael  Angelo  of  the 
animal  kingdom,"  To  own  just  one  of  his  number- 
less tiny  animal  paper-weights  with  his  signature  on 
it  is  to  own  a  precious  treasure.  Because  they  were 
small  in  size  and  in  price  did  not  make  them  small  in 
the  sculptor's  eyes.  He  signed  them  all.  Yet  more 
is  the  pity  that  necessity  compelled  him  to  produce 
small  masterpieces — small  only  in  size — though  many 
a  humble  home  is  the  richer  because  of  being  able  to 
own  one.  He  was  his  own  prophet  about  the  value  of 
his  work.  One  day  in  his  last  sickness  his  wife,  while 
dusting  some  of  his  bronzes  standing  near  his  bed, 
remarked  to  him: 
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"My  dear,  when  you  are  better,  see  that  the  sig- 
natures are  more  legible." 

"Never  fear,"  replied  Barye,  "before  twenty  years 
have  passed,  people  will  be  using  a  magnifying  glass 
to  my  signatures."    And  he  was  right. 

Auguste  Cain  (1822-),  one  of  Barye's  strongest 
followers,  made  a  specialty  of  animal  sculpture.  He, 
too,  went  to  nature  for  his  subjects  and  studied  the 
animal  he  planned  to  model  in  its  various  moods  and 
positions.  In  the  bronze  "Tigress  and  Her  Cubs" 
(Fig.  75),  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  the  lithe 
mother  has  all  the  characteristic  stealth  of  the  feline 
species,  combined  with  a  dignified  composure  that 
freedom  of  the  wild  has  given  her  kind.  She  has  cap- 
tured her  prey,  a  gorgeous  peacock,  and  grasping  it 
in  her  mouth  by  the  neck,  has  stalked  through  the 
open  to  her  cubs.  Not  a  feather  is  marred  of  the 
magnificent  tail — not  even  an  eye  is  missing  though 
the  body  drags  on  the  ground  between  the  fore-legs 
of  the  big  beast  and  reaches  even  beyond  her  own  tail. 
The  cubs  beg  eagerly  for  their  breakfast,  but  the  moth- 
er's head  is  erect  and  the  long  swinging  body  waits  as 
she  looks  abroad  before  satisfying  her  babies.  What 
darlings  the  cubs  are!    And  how  splendidly  alive  is 
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the  mother!  Look  at  the  easy  slip  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tigress.  Watch  the  cat-like  creep  of  the  cubs,  and 
yet  how  they  sprawl  out  umnindful  of  danger  so  long 
as  mother  is  there  to  protect  them.  The  group  is 
wonderfully  well  placed  in  the  park.  It  stands  on 
top  of  a  big  boulder  that  slopes  gently  to  the  ground 
on  one  side  and  drops  abruptly  a  dozen  feet  or  more 
on  the  opposite  side.  Put  this  group  of  the  "Tigress 
and  Her  Cubs  "  down  in  your  note  books  as  one  of  the 
things  you  must  not  miss  seeing  in  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ENGLAND 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  the  English  artist, 
once  said,  "I  have  ever  found  studying  from  nature 
the  shortest  and  safest  way  of  attaining  knowledge 
in  my  art."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  picture  of  his  pug-dog,  Trump,  in 
the  portrait  of  himself  called  *'The  Artist  and  His 
Dog"  (Fig.  76),  is  a  truthful  likeness  of  Trump. 
Trump  was  just  the  kind  of  a  dog  for  Hogarth.  Pug- 
dog  pertinacity  and  Hogarth's  oftentimes  stubborn 
wrongheadedness  were  much  alike  in  kind.  We  are 
not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  many  provocations 
that  beset  the  artist.  The  times  were  out  of  joint  and 
the  keen-eyed,  quick-witted  Hogarth  knew  that  with 
pencil  and  brush  he  could  lay  bare  the  moral  rotten- 
ness of  the  times  and  also  of  persons  in  high  places — 
and  he  did  it  regardless  of  consequences.  Naturally, 
one  who  saw  the  ugly  side  of  Hfe  and  intended  to 
right  it  by  showing  up  its  ugliness  gave  pictures  full 
of  unlovely  details.  But  these  details  were  never  un- 
lovely from  the  artistic  standpoint. 
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Fig.  76 — Hogarth  and  his  Dog,  Trump. 
Hogarth.     National  Gallery,  London. 
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The  people,  however,  knew  that  he  was  telhng  them 
unpleasant  truths  and  his  sarcastic  flings  hurt  their 
pride.  But  what  cared  he?  "Frank,  honest  Httle 
man  that  he  was,"  says  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  "he 
painted  in  a  frank,  honest  way."  This  Uttle  man  in 
the  sky-blue  coat  used  his  "curious  eyes" — as  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  called  them — not  only  to  search 
out  the  weak  points  in  human  nature  but  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  Hfe  too.  We  can  see  in  his  portrait 
the  merry  twinkle  that  made  his  servants  love  him 
and  Trump  idoUze  him.  Yes,  his  pictures  are  story- 
tellers and  they  point  a  moral,  too.  But  Hogarth 
was  a  humorist  and  a  satirist,  and  the  time  was  ripe 
for  ridicule  and  satire.  His  brush  simply  pictured 
what  writers  were  telUng  in  words.    When 

"Death  had  closed  the  curious  eyes 
That  saw  the  meanness  in  the  face" 

it  left  the  record  of  one  Uked  and  hated,  but  an  honest 
man. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  Trump  and  his  master. 
This  is  certainly  the  man  who  could  "point  a  moral" 
and  one  who  could  do  it  regardless  of  all  opposition. 
Those  honest,  merry  eyes  can  quickly  detect  absurd!- 
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ties  and  that  close-set  mouth,  between  the  detective 
nose  and  stubborn  chin,  shows  no  hesitancy  in  using 
invectives  when  ridicule  fails.  And  Trump !  was  there 
ever  a  dog  more  in  S3nnpathy  with  his  master?  Do  you 
see  how  his  right  ear  is  raised  to  catch  the  sHghtest 
change  of  expression  as  he,  too,  watches  the  show,  but 
from  a  dog's  standpoint?  Hogarth's  pictures  told 
serial  stories  of  the  state  of  life  around  him.  One  set 
of  pictures  shows  "Industry  and  Idleness,"  another 
"Cruelty  to  Animals,"  still  another  the  "Times  of 
Day."  Then  there  were  single  pictures  of  "The 
Sleeping  Congregation,"  "The  Laughing  Audience," 
"Polling  at  an  Election,"  and  scenes  from  various 
streets  of  London,  as  "Beer  Street"  and  "Gin  Lane." 
You  will  be  interested  in  these  pictures  and  will  find 
copies  of  them  in  ahnost  any  library.  Most  of  the 
originals  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  painting  the  whole- 
some, well-dressed  children  of  the  English  gentry  he 
did  not  forget  the  dogs  that  were  so  often  their  com- 
panions. Again  and  again  we  find  the  "honorable" 
little  maids — honorable  because  they  had  inherited  a 
title  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  with  a  fine  English 
estate — accompanied  by  splendid  big  dogs.    These 


I'iG.  77 — The  Cocliburn  Family  and  ihe  IMacaw. 
Kc\n()lds. 
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faithful  guardians  have  all  the  dignity  of  their  noble- 
born  mistresses;  or  again  King  Charles  spaniels  frisk 
about  as  though  their  royal  name  gave  them  full  right 
to  play  tricks  on  their  companions,  regardless  of  the 
long  title  attached  to  their  names. 

Sir  Joshua  loved  the  well-born  little  girls  of  England 
and  knew  just  how  to  please  them.  Though  an  old 
bachelor,  the  love  of  Httle  girlhood  never  went  out  of 
his  heart.  His  courtesy  to  the  httle  maids  won  them, 
for  instinctively  they  felt  courtesy  was  the  right  of 
their  sex.  A  companionship  between  the  great 
painter  and  his  dainty  sitter  was  established  at  once 
and  each  imderstood  that  the  companionship  was 
founded  on  mutual  respect. 

We  find  this  quahty  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
little  ones  was  the  principal  reason  why  Reynolds 
made  such  happy  family  groups.  A  family  portrait 
group  that  greatly  interests  us  is  "Lady  Cockbum  and 
Her  Children  and  a  Macaw"  (Fig.  77).  Incidentally 
Sir  Joshua  here  shows  us  that  he  could  paint  other 
animals  besides  dogs.  This  painting  and  the  "Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  both  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  are  the  only  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  signed 
in  full.     Li  both  pictures  he  put  his  name  on  the  hem 
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of  the  garment.  Look  carefully  and  you  can  read  at 
the  left  corner  "1775"  and  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
magnifying  glass  you  find  REYNOLDS.  PIN 
in  capital  letters.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  looked  sur- 
prised at  the  signature  Sir  Joshua  very  courteously 
explained,  "I  could  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  hand 
my  name  down  to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  your 
garment."  Re3niolds  was  much  puzzled  in  painting 
this  picture,  for  when  the  figures  were  placed  the 
delicate  flesh  tints  against  the  dark  curtain  put  the 
light  color  all  awkwardly  on  one  side,  but  finally  he 
revealed,  through  the  raised  curtain,  the  delicate 
green  foHage  and  open  sky  beyond.  This  was  ex- 
actly the  balance  needed,  yet  even  this  would  not 
have  answered  without  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
macaw.  That  color  note  completed  the  harmony 
— harmony  not  only  in  making  a  picture  but  in  com- 
pleting the  little  family.  It  is  easy  in  looking  at  this 
picture  to  understand  Sir  Joshua's  fascination  for 
children;  the  Httle  girl  at  the  left  is  all  attention  while 
the  wee  one  peeping  over  her  mother's  shoulder  is 
expecting  another  "peek-a-boo"  from  the  great  artist. 
We  usually  think  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  (1721- 
1788)  as  a  portrait  painter,  yet  his  landscapes  are 


Fig.  7S — Little  Girl  and  her  Cat.    (lainsborough. 
Museum  of  .\rt. 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan 
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among  his  most  valued  works.  In  one  of  his  nature 
studies  he  gives  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  "Little 
Girl  and  Her  Cat"  (Fig.  78)  that  shows  how  varied 
were  his  talents  with  the  brush.  Gainsborough  was 
not  fond  of  school  as  a  boy  and  many  were  the  times 
he  played  truant  to  wander  over  the  fields.  He  used  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  clump  of  trees  or  single  tree, 
not  a  hedgerow  or  post  or  even  a  stem  that  he  did  not 
notice  as  a  boy.  His  early  drawings  were  often  the 
most  minute  study  sketches  of  some  particular  thing 
— in  fact,  two  water  colors  of  those  early  days  are 
merely  studies  of  sunbeams  struggling  through  the 
clouds.  This  careful  noting  of  special  parts  so  trained 
his  eyes  in  youth  that  all  his  life  he  was  quick  to  grasp 
picturesque  bits  of  scenery  as  settings  for  his  pictures. 
See  how  the  shady  corner  in  this  picture,  with  the 
light  breaking  through  the  trees,  attracted  him  and 
what  a  beautiful  background  it  is  for  the  little  miss 
and  her  pet.  And  the  cat,  how  full  of  cat  nature  it  is! 
Gainsborough  did  not  use  the  dog  in  his  portraits  as 
often  as  Reynolds,  but  in  his  landscapes  domestic 
animals  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  scene  as  the  trees 
and  grass  and  water  and  sky. 
And  he  understood  nature's  children.    This  cat 
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creeping  out  from  the  shadows  has  just  that  sly, 
silent  movement  instinctive  in  the  feline  race.  And 
how  unconscious  is  the  attitude  of  the  child.  She 
has  stopped  in  the  shady  nook,  possibly  looking  for 
pussy,  and  at  once  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  spot 
gives  her  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  freedom.  For 
the  moment  pussy  is  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  the  shade 
and  the  cat,  too,  feels  the  seclusion  of  the  place.  As 
she  steals  out  from  the  bushes,  see  her  eyes  grow  big 
with  the  excess  of  light.  The  whole  scene  breathes 
contentment  and  joy. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873),  the  most  popular 
animal  painter  of  England,  possessed  a  peculiar  under- 
standing of  animals.  His  personal  magnetism  had 
an  unusual  power  over  them.  Strange  dogs  would 
run  to  him  on  the  street  for  protection  and  wild 
animals  would  show  him  traits  of  their  character  that 
no  one  else  suspected.  It  may  have  been  that  this 
instinctive  understanding  of  brutedom  is  the  reason 
why  Sir  Edwin  gave  so  human  an  expression  to  the 
animals  in  his  pictures  of  them.  If  you  study  his 
pictures  carefully  you  will  see  that  he  almost  never 
painted  a  real  animal  but  a  humanized  one,  which 
marred  his  true  genius  as  an  animal  painter. 
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The  little  Edwin  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
father  would  lift  him  over  the  stile  into  the  field  next 
his  house  and  tell  him  to  draw  the  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing  there.  Naturally,  this  early  companionship 
with  nature's  dumb  children  brought  them  so  close 
to  him  that  he  probably  thought  them  his  equal  in 
understanding.  The  boy  had  no  love  for  school  and 
was  constantly  running  away  to  be  with  the  animals. 
His  father  believed  that  he  was  to  be  a  great  artist 
and  that  the  great  out-of-doors  was  his  rightful  school 
room  and  nature  his  best  teacher.  He  won  a  prize  of 
a  silver  palette,  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  draw- 
ing animals,  when  only  eleven  years  old.  Two  years 
later,  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  entered 
a  drawing  of  "A  Pointer  Bitch  and  Puppy,"  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  picture  of  a  dog  since 
Hogarth's  day. 

When  only  fourteen  he  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  When  Henry  Fuseli,  the  presi- 
dent, missed  him  from  among  the  students  he  would 
ask,  "Where  is  my  little  dog  boy?"  Everybody 
loved  him,  he  was  so  kind  and  gentle  and  diligent,  and 
these  traits,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  English  people. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say  of  Landseer,  "His  dogs 
are  the  most  magnificent  things  I  ever  saw,  leaping 
and  bounding  and  grinning  all  over  the  canvas." 
Another  friend  would  call  out  when  he  came  to  the 
studio  door: 

"Landseer,  keep  the  dogs  off  me,  I  want  to  come  in 
and  some  of  them  wiU  bite  me;  that  fellow  in  the  cor- 
ner is  growling  furiously!"  Sir  Edwin  was  at  his 
best  with  his  dogs, yet  look  at "  Shoeing  theBay  Mare  " 
(Fig.  79)  and  try  to  imagine  yourself  turning  coolly 
away  from  that  lovable  creature.  Did  ever  a  copper 
kettle  of  the  Dutch  artists  glow  with  a  brighter  light 
than  the  glossy  red  coat  of  this  household  favorite? 
That  she  was  a  household  pet  no  one  can  deny.  The 
very  turn  of  her  head  shows  her  right  to  question  why 
any  one  should  hold  her  captive  as  the  blacksmith  is 
doing.  The  donkey  and  the  dog  are  watching  the 
work  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Another  accomplishment  of  the  artist  was  his 
sleight  of  hand  with  his  pencil.  One  evening  after 
he  had  done  almost  everything  a  challenge  was  given 
by  a  young  woman.     She  said: 

"There  is  one  thing  that  even  he  cannot  do — he 
cannot  make  two  different  pictures  at  the  same  time." 


Fig.  79 — Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare.     Landseer.     National 
Gallery,  London. 
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"Think  not? "  Sir  Edwin  exclaimed.  "Let  us  see ! " 
Taking  a  pencil  in  each  hand  he  quickly  drew  a  stag's 
head  with  one  hand  and  a  horse's  head  with  the  other. 

On  behalf  of  the  English  nation  Landseer  was  com- 
missioned to  model  four  Hons  for  the  base  of  the 
Trafalgar  Square  monument,  erected  in  honor  of  Lord 
Nelson.  They  are  fine  fellows  of  the  quiet  sort.  No 
child  would  hesitate  to  mount  this  "Lion"  (Fig.  80); 
he  has  none  of  the  fire  and  ferocity  of  the  wild  animals 
that  Barye  pictured  in  his  beasts  of  prey  (see  Fig.  74). 
Probably  Landseer  studied  the  lions  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London,  but  it  must  have  been  just  after 
they  had  eaten  and  were  satisfied  to  He  still — at  least 
they  only  roused  up  long  enough  to  gaze  at  him. 
Certainly  Landseer  gives  no  idea  of  the  lion  in  his 
native  wild,  as  the  old  Assyrian  artist  did  in  "The 
Lioness"  (see  Fig.  8). 

When  a  knight  of  old  is  mentioned,  how  naturally 
we  think  of  him  as  on  horseback  and  chivalrously 
riding  forth  in  the  cause  of  right.  It  is  not  strange 
that  we  think  of  the  horse  and  rider  together,  for 
chivalry,  from  the  French  Chevalerie,  means  riders  of 
horses  and  represents  the  true  character  of  a  knight. 
The  most  famiHar  story  of  any  of  the  knights  of  old 
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is  that  of  Sir  Galahad.  It  has  been  told  in  music  and 
in  painting,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  its  hero  is  claimed 
by  England  and  France  and  Germany,  and  always  he 
is  a  stainless  youth,  the  embodiment  of  ideal  knight- 
hood. 

In  George  Frederick  Watts'  painting  of  "Sir 
Galahad  and  His  Horse"  (Fig.  8i),  he  has  emphasized 
the  strength  and  purity  of  youth  led  on  by  a  great 
ideal.  Sir  Galahad  has  come  from  afar,  and  now, 
dismounting,  he  stands  with  head  uncovered,  gazing 
beyond  the  tangle  of  trees  and  vines  ^  he  seems  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
white  charger,  keeping  very  close  to  his  young  master, 
eats  of  the  tender  leaves  at  his  feet,  yet  his  bowed 
head  is  more  that  of  reverence  than  of  hunger.  Yes, 
the  guileless  youth  and  his  noble  steed  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  quest — the  Holy 
Grail  to  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  the  barren  earth. 

The  legends  of  this  story,  told  by  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury writers,  date  back  to  the  very  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  They  are  all  founded  on  the  loss 
of  the  fabled  Holy  Grail — the  dish  used  by  our  Savior 
at  the  last  supper.  After  He  was  pierced  on  the 
cross,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  took  the  Holy  Grail  (he 


Fig.  8i— Sir  Galahad  and  his  Horse.     Walts.     Eton  College, 
England. 
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had  bought  the  cup  from  Pontius  Pilate)  and  caught 
the  precious  blood  from  the  Savior's  side.  The 
divine  cup,  miraculously  preserved  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Grail  by  the  descendants  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  had  marvelous  powers  but  only  a  perfect 
knight  could  use  them.  Finally  the  custodian  of  the 
Cup,  overcome  by  worldly  joys,  lost  the  virtues  and 
the  Holy  Grail  and  only  a  guileless  youth  could  ever 
find  them  again. 

Centuries  passed,  then  came  King  Arthur  and 
founded  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  One  seat 
at  the  table  was  always  vacant  waiting  for  the  sinless 
youth,  the  descendant  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  to 
come  and  take  it.  Many  tried  to  sit  in  this  "Seat 
Perilous,"  as  it  was  called,  but  always  to  their  peril 
and  destruction.  At  last  an  old  man,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  himself,  came  leading  a  young  boy  and 
seated  him  in  the  vacant  chair.  All  waited  breath- 
lessly when  above  the  seat  appeared  the  words,  "This 
is  the  seat  of  Galahad."  They  knew  then  that  the 
guileless  youth  had  come.  King  Arthur  knighted 
him  and  sent  him  forth  to  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 
Years  came  and  went,  temptations  of  all  kinds  beset 
him,  but  he  struggled  on  overcoming  and  conquering 
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until  at  last  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  him  the 
powers  of  evil  ceased  to  torment  him  and  his  eyes 
were  opened.  The  virtues  of  the  Holy  Grail  were 
now  his,  as  the  Cup  itself  appeared. 

Watts  painted  only  one  picture  out  of  the  story  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  but  in  this  one  he  has  given  a  picture 
of  Sir  Galahad  that  is  very  dear  to  our  hearts.  He 
made  two  versions  of  this  Sir  Galahad ;  the  one  in  our 
illustration  he  gave  to  Eton  College,  England.  It 
hangs  opposite  the  entrance  door  to  the  chapel  where 
it  can  be  seen  twice  daily  as  the  students  file  in  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  What  could  exert  a 
greater  power  for  good  than  this  young  knight.  Sir 
Galahad,  and  his  noble  white  charger  in  quest  of  the 
highest  good  to  mankind?  Edwin  A.  Abbey  has  told 
the  story  of  the  "Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail"  in  fresco 
on  the  walls  of  a  large  room  in  the  new  Public  Library, 
Boston. 


Fig.  82 — Wolf  Charmer.     La  Farge.     Courtesy  of  City  Art  Museum,  St. 

Louis. 
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Mr.  John  LaFarge  (183  5-1 910),  when  asked  one 
time  to  name  his  representative  picture,  gave  "The 
Wolf  Charmer"  (Fig.  82),  owned  by  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St.  Louis.  He  said,  "The  picture  I  have 
chosen  for  you  interests  me,  perhaps,  as  much  from 
associations  of  travel  and  reading  as  for  any  special 

artistic  success I  made  it  to  be  one  of  a  series 

of  some  hundred  subjects,  more  or  less  fantastic  and 
imaginary.  This  one,  of  course,  was  based  on  the 
superstition,  a  European  belief,  which  I  came  across 
in  Brittany  where  I  spent  some  time  in  my  early 
youth."  Mr.  LaFarge  never  carried  out  his  plan  of 
making  these  books  for  young  people — in  fact,  this  is 
the  first  time  this  picture  of  the  "Wolf  Charmer"  has 
been  specifically  used  for  the  class  of  readers  he  had 
in  mind. 

The  were-wolf  (wer  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  man) 

story  is  very  old  and  has  many  legends  clinging  to  it. 

The  supposition  is  that  the  were-wolf  was  a  man, 

usually  in  the  likeness  of  a  wolf,  but  sometimes  of  a 
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white  dog  or  a  black  goat,  and  again  as  an  invisible 
*orm  roaming  about  and  devouring  infants.  This 
superstition  was  a  common  belief  in  all  Europe  and 
is  still  found  in  Brittany.  Instead  of  our  "bugbear" 
the  French  say  "bug-wolf."  But  to-day,  in  France, 
the  wolf-charmers  are  wise  and  mysterious  men  who 
have  the  power  to  subdue  real  wolves.  Scarcely  a 
century  ago  even  the  men  with  bagpipes  and  hurdy- 
gurdies  were  looked  upon  as  conjurers.  One  story 
is  told  of  a  master  blower  who  was  so  Christ-like  that 
he  was  allowed  to  play  at  high  mass. 

Mr.  LaFarge  in  explaining  the  "Wolf  Charmer" 
takes  Goethe's  little  poem,  "The  Gypsy  Song,"  as 
giving  much  the  same  legend.    He  says: 

"The  gypsy  has  killed,  you  know,  the  black  cat  of 
the  village  witch  and  outside  in  the  night,  with  the 
call  of  the  owl,  he  is  attacked  by  wolves.  But  he 
knows  them;  they  are  the  women  of  the  village  and 
he  calls  out  to  them  and  insults  them  by  name — 
'Kate,'  'Anna,'  and  'Bee'  The  poem  and  its  mean- 
ing of  the  tamer  of  the  real  wolf  and  the  man-wolf 
gave  me  my  subject."  Now  we  will  look  again  at 
the  picture  of  the  "Wolf  Charmer."  Down  through 
a  forest  defile  he  glides,  producing  from  his  bagpipe 
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weird,  persuasive  calls  until  the  real  wolves  steal  out 
and  follow  him.  His  bent  body  and  bowed  head, 
cautious  step  and  gripping  hands  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  his  evil-looking  companions.  The  strange 
note  of  sympathy  in  the  wild  music  and  the  charmer's 
wolf-like  face  have  subdued  the  ravenous  beasts 
until,  imafraid,  they  swing  along  the  narrow  defile  as 
docile  as  dogs  following  their  master. 

John  LaFarge  once  answered,  when  asked  how  he 
came  to  be  an  artist : 

"No  one  has  struggled  more  against  his  destiny 
than  I;  nor  did  I  acquiesce  in  being  a  painter  though 
I  learned  and  studied  the  problems  of  art."  He  even 
went  to  reading  law  after  he  had  been  in  studios  some 
time  both  in  America  and  Europe.  He  became  not 
only  an  artist  in  paint,  but  his  discovery  of  opaline 
glass  for  colored  windows  gave  him  the  key  to  the 
most  wonderful  combinations  of  golden  yellow  with 
violet,  and  pink  flesh  on  green  ground,  until  the  lost 
art  of  mediaeval  stained  glass  is  again  ours — and  with 
an  added  beauty,  for  LaFarge  thought  in  color. 

Winslow  Homer  (i 836-1 910)  and  old  Neptune  were 
very  close  companions  up  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In 
fact  he  painted  so  often  the  old  god's  waters  lashed 
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to  fury  on  that  rockbound  coast  that  we  are  prone 
to  think  of  the  artist  only  as  a  painter  of  the  ocean. 
However,  when  we  look  at  "The  Unruly  Calf,"  in  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Art,  New  York  (Fig.  83),  we 
realize  our  mistake.  Was  ever  a  calf  more  stubborn 
than  that  one?  His  four  legs  are  as  firmly  rooted  to 
the  ground  as  four  young  saplings.  And  why  on 
earth  has  he  stopped  anyway?  Can  anyone  tell?  The 
boy  was  probably  hurrying  across  the  meadow  to 
put  his  young  charge  in  safe  keeping  when,  without 
any  cause  whatever,  Mr.  Calf  came  suddenly  to  a 
standstill.  It  is  now  a  trial  of  strength  and  the  boy 
will  be  worsted;  for  what  cares  that  piece  of  calfdom 
how  hard  his  neck  is  pulled?  When  he  gets  good  and 
ready  he  will  start,  and  not  until  then.  The  artist 
has  given  a  most  delightful  bit  of  real  life  in  this 
farmer  boy  and  his  unruly  charge,  for  Winslow  Homer 
was  himself  a  true  child  of  nature — and  a  typical 
American.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  httle  episodes 
that  come  to  children  on  the  farm.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  pet  calf  to  take  his  stand  at  inopportune 
times,  but  it  is  a  rare  gift  for  an  artist  to  picture 
vividly  the  stubbornness  of  a  calf  and  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  its  leader,  and  make  the  scene  real  to  us. 


Photograph  hu  Filch  C.  Hruant. 

Fig.  84— Sherman  on  his  Horse.     St.  Gaudens.     Central  l-ark, 
New  York  City. 
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It  took  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  (i 848-1 907)  eight 
years  to  complete  the  "Sherman  Monument,"  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New  York 
City  (Fig.  84).  In  1887  General  Sherman  sat  to 
Saint  Gaudens  eighteen  times  for  the  bust  that  is 
now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia.  That  bust  was  the  model  when  Saint 
Gaudens  made  the  statue  of  Sherman,  thus  giving  a 
veritable  portrait  of  the  general,  a  very  imusual  thing 
in  large  monuments.  It  interests  us  that  Saint 
Gaudens  wrote  from  Paris,  while  he  was  working  on 
the  statue: 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  way  old  Sherman 
looks  in  the  enlargement — I  think  on  the  whole  there 
are  fewer  things  that  I  dislike  in  it  than  anything  I 
have  ever  done."  And  the  horse,  too,  on  close  in- 
spection is  a  strong,  vigorous  animal  capable  of  the 
famous  "march  to  the  sea,"  of  November  15,  1864, 
whether  or  not  it  be  the  veritable  horse  that  General 
Sherman  rode. 

Saint  Gaudens,  born  in  Dublin  of  French-Irish 
parents,  came  to  America  when  he  was  six  years  old. 
At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-maker  in 
New  York  City  and  attended  night  school  at  the 
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Peter  Cooper  Institute.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen 
he  went  to  Paris  and  for  five  years  studied  sculpture 
in  that  great  city.  He  then  came  home  to  America 
and  ahnost  at  once  the  pubhc  commissioned  him  to 
make  the  monument  to  Admiral  Farragut,  now  in  New 
York  City,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was 
nearly  constantly  at  work  on  public  commissions. 
Saint  Gaudens  brought  American  sculpture  to  a  high 
plane  of  excellence  and  the  sculptors  who  follow  him 
are  among  the  leaders  of  the  world  to-day. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Ward  (i  830-1 908)  never  saw 
a  piece  of  sculpture  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
As  a  child  he  made  such  odd  figures  in  mud  and 
clay  that  the  country  people  used  to  call  him,  "Ward's 
queer  boy."  He  had  his  training  later  in  New  York 
and  never  went  abroad  to  study;  so,  like  Winslow 
Homer,  his  art  is  an  American  product  pure  and 
simple. 

"The  Indian  Hunter  and  His  Dog,"  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City  (Fig.  85),  he  first  made  as  a 
statuette  when  only  twenty-seven;  then  seven  years 
later,  after  he  had  seen  the  Indian  in  his  native  haunts 
in  the  West,  he  made  the  large  statue.  This  watchful, 
sinuous,  uncivilized  savage,  having  the  character  of 
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Fig.  85 — Indian  Hunter  and  his  Dog.     Ward.     Central  Park, 
New  York  City. 
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an  Indian  in  his  natural  state,  was  a  revelation  in  the 
art  world.  And  yet  this  savage  is  a  natural  hunter, 
too.  See  how  alert  these  hunters  are,  the  dog  and 
the  man.  Both  have  the  hunter's  instinct  with  every 
faculty  trained  to  immediate  action  when  the  game 
is  scented. 

In  the  "Scene  from  King  Lear,"  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City  (Fig.  86),  Edwin 
Austin  Abbey  (1852-1911)  has  chosen  the  moment 
when  the  poor,  deluded,  broken-hearted  old  king, 
believing  that  his  youngest,  his  best-beloved  daughter, 
CordeHa,  has  forsaken  him,  turns  from  them  all  and 
leaves  them.  His  dog,  understanding  from  the  bowed, 
grief -stricken  attitude  of  his  master,  that  some  terrible 
thing  has  happened,  follows  the  little  company.  In- 
stinctively, he  has  assumed  the  same  broken-spirited 
manner  and  with  all  his  dog  nature  shows  his  sym- 
pathy. In  this  dog  Abbey  has  given  one  of  the  truest 
portraits  of  a  dog's  quick  perception  of  its  master's 
moods.  If  the  dog  were  taken  out  of  the  picture 
the  very  last  ray  of  comfort  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  stricken  old  king. 

The  story  of  King  Lear  is  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.    The  old  king,  thinking  to 
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end  his  days  in  peace  and  avoid  all  future  contention 
over  his  property,  divides  his  kingdom  in  three — one 
part  for  each  daughter,  Goneril,  Regan  and  Cordelia. 
But  alas,  he  finds  the  two  older  girls  fiends  in  ingrati- 
tude and,  misunderstanding  Cordelia,  beUeves  she 
too  is  false  to  him.  And  when  in  the  final  extremity, 
after  wandering  in  a  fearful  storm  over  the  heath  and 
at  last  finding  shelter  in  a  cabin,  he  thinks  that  even 
the  dogs  are  against  him.  He  cries  in  agony  of  de- 
lirium: 

"The  Uttle  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at 

me."     (Act  III:  Scene  VI.) 

It  is,  indeed,  poor  heart-broken  old  king  and  poor 

heart-broken  dog.    The  center  person,  Cordelia,  im- 

derstanding  the  false  hearts  of  her  sisters,  says  to  them: 

"Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  ynu:  I  know  you  what  you  are; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  nam'd.  Love  well  our  father: 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him: 
But  yet,  alas,  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both." 


Fig.  87 — Fish.    Chase.    Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\rt. 
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Were  there  ever  more  wonderful  portraits  of  "Fish" 
(Fig.  87)  than  these  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  painted  by  William  M.  Chase  (1849-1916)?  You 
will  remember  the  fish  Ostade  painted  (see  Fig.  61) 
and  how  he  Hfted  the  imlovely  fishmongers'  stalls  into 
the  realm  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  because  it  is  a  real 
picture  of  real  fish.  And  Mr.  Chase  has  done  the 
same  thing.  There  is  no  hint  here  of  the  disagreeable 
smells  of  the  fish-market,  but  the  slippery  quality  is 
just  as  keenly  felt  in  these  fish.  Then,  too,  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  fish  scales  is  a  natural  fact  that 
both  artists  have  used  to  perfection.  We  feel  like 
exclaiming,  as  we  stand  before  Mr.  Chase's  fish, 

"Hold  on,  Mr.  Fish,  you  will  slip  off  from  the  plate 
if  you  don't  watch  out." 

Mr.  Chase,  ever  on  the  alert  to  grasp  the  picture 
element  in  everything  that  came  within  his  vision, 
teaches  us  to  see  beauty  in  the  humblest  objects. 
It  is  laughingly  said  that  his  household  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  preparedness  that  no  sudden  inspiration  may 
be  lost  or  his  mood  lack  a  subject.  One  wonders  if 
the  cook,  knowing  her  master's  propensity  to  see  art 
in  her  suppUes,  did  not  often  use  subterfuge  to  get 
her  fish  in  the  oven  and  the  vegetables  in  the  pot 
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before  his  discerning  eyes  could  sefe  them,  otherwise 
her  meals  might  have  been  spoiled  for  lack  of 
sufficient  cooking. 

When  Gutzon  Borglum  was  modeling  his  famous 
group  of  the  "Mares  of  Diomedes,"  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Fig.  88),  we  under- 
stand that  he  first  had  in  mind  bronco  breaking  of  the 
West.  As  the  group  neared  completion  he  realized 
that  any  restrictive  means  other  than  human  will 
power  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  noble  animals. 
As  Hercules  alone  had  that  will  power,  the  horses  be- 
came the  Mares  of  Diomedes. 

We  must  know  the  story  of  the  mares  before  we 
can  feel  the  significance  of  Mr.  Borglum's  group,  even 
though  the  name  of  the  group  is  of  Httle  consequence 
compared  to  its  real  meaning.  Diomedes  (or  Diomid) 
was  the  legendary  king  of  Thrace.  His  beautiful 
horses  were  far  famed  and  two  of  them  we  know  by 
name — Duios,  meaning  marvel,  and  Lampon,  mean- 
ing the  bright  one.  These  lovely  creatures  were  fed 
on  human  flesh.  Hercules,  who  was  sent  to  punish 
Diomedes  for  so  inhuman  an  act  as  perverting  the 
taste  of  man's  best  friend,  could  only  subdue  the 
horses  by  stampeding  them.    Mr.  Borglum  has  chosen 
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the  moment  when  Hercules  has  mounted  the  leader. 
The  legend  says  further  that  when  Hercules  had  con- 
quered the  mares  he,  too,  fed  them  on  human  flesh, 
but  it  was  the  flesh  of  their  inhuman  master,  and  then 
he  freed  the  mares  and  the  wolves  devoured  them. 

I  have  again  and  again  walked  around  the  marvelous 
group,  eagerly  studying  each  horse,  determined  to 
know  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Borglum  has  done  that  has 
given  the  group  such  power  over  us.  Is  it  the  group- 
ing where  the  climax  of  force  is  reached  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  the  downward  plunge  is  the  acme  of 
physical  activity?  Or  is  it  the  artist's  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  great  physical  power  of  the  wild 
horses  of  the  plains?  Probably  no  group  of  sculpture 
in  modern  times  has  attracted  as  much  general  interest, 
and  certainly  none  is  of  greater  merit  or  is  a  greater 
credit  to  our  American  sculptors. 

One  of  the  dearest  fountains  in  all  art  is  in  Morning- 
side  Park,  New  York  City,  and  may  be  called 
"Pan  and  the  Bear"  (Fig.  89).  It  was  made  by 
Edgar  Walter  and  unveiled  in  1913.  The  park  is  on 
a  hillside  with  stone  steps  and  broad  paths,  and 
from  these  steps  and  paths  lead  narrow,  secluded  by- 
paths bordered  by  rustic  seats  under  dense  foliage.   At 
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the  foot  of  one  of  the  broad  stone  steps  just  under  the 
hill  is  this  fountain.  Here  the  children,  and  grown 
people  too,  gather  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  All 
nationalities  find  joy  in  drinking  this  water.  One 
Uttle  chap  from  a  group  of  boys  said  to  me,  most  con- 
fidentially: 

''You  know  the  water  ain't  no  better;  the  boy's 
funny,  ain't  he?  and  the  bear  is  laughin'. "  He  patted 
them  both  as  though  they  were  his  comrades,  like  the 
other  boys.  Working  men  stop  on  their  way  from 
home  and  put  down  their  tools  to  drink  here.  Often 
some  one  of  them  will  stop  to  discuss  the  group  and 
once  a  man  said  to  me,  after  we  had  talked  a  few 
moments : 

"  She  looks  like  a  girl  but  them  feet's  queer."  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  love  Pan  and  his  bear  and  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Walter  for  the  joy  and  gladness  he  is 
bringing  to  every  one  who  can  drink  of  this  fountain. 
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78-79,  80-81,  82,  83-84,  87, 
93-94,  97-98,  114-115.  130- 
132,  138,  148-149-150 

Donkey,  18,  20,  68,  79,  87,  138 
Doves,  60 

Eagle,  39-40,  108-110 
Elephant,  103-104 

Falcon,  89-91,  11 2-1 13 

Fish,   71,  75-77.  104-105,  151- 

152 
Fox,  95-96 


Geese,  20,  42-44 
Goat,  20 

Hen,  28-29 

Hind,  49-51 

Horses,  31,  32,  45-47,  59-60,  63- 
65,  68,  69-71,  77-78,  87-88, 
95-96,  98,  101-103,  110-112, 
115-117,  138,  140-142,  147- 
148,  152-153 

Lion,   23-24,   26-28,  32-33,  34, 
35,  91-92,  96-97.  125-128,  139 
Lizard,  36-37 

Macaw,  133-134 
Monkey,  68 

Owl,  72-74,  79,  loo-ioi 
Oxen,  85-86,  113-114,  123 

Peacock,  68 

Scarab  (beetle),  21-22 
Serpents,  40-42,  125-126 
Sheep  (Lamb  and  Ram),  51,  56- 
57,  66,  I2I-I22,  123-124 

Tigress,  128 

Wolf,  54-55.  95-96,  143-145 
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